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Character Sketch. 


MRS. HARRISON LEE. | 


AmoncstT our visitors this season, Mrs. Harrison | | 
Lee, of Victoria, Australia, a leading ‘‘ White 
Ribboner,” a powerful speaker and an organiser 
of great ability, is one of the most interesting to 
Temperance women. 

Mrs. Harrison Lee is known throughout the | 
length and breadth of the Australian colonies, 
and by her enthusiastic and unceasing labours 
has earned for herself the title of ‘‘ Victoria’s 
Temperance Queen.” 

Wherever she has gone Mrs. Lee has received 
a very cordial welcome, and in the city where 
she resided when not engaged in mission work, 
is held in high esteem and warm affection by 
all who have come within the sphere of héf™ 


influence. if 


Early in life she lost that inestimable blessing | 
—a good mother, and it was her misfortune to | 


be left to the care of an aunt, who though good | | 


and kind enough ordinarily, yet was the terrbr | 
of the child’s life, owing to her over-indulgence 
in that which always and everywhere changes | 
human beings into inhuman monsters—strong 
drink. The aunt was occasionally transformed 
to a fiend by the necromantic power of the 
demon alcohol; and the bruised and wounded | 
body of her little helpless charge told her, when | 
sobriety returned, of the depths of cruelty of 
which she had been guilty. When Mrs. Lee is | 
heard, with eloquent words, and with “ tears in | 
her voice,” pleading for the little ones whose | 
lives are a daily martyrdom because of the 
terrible liquor traffic, it is not generally known | 
that she herself has travelled the dark way she | 
80 vividly describes. 
Happily, this chequered chapter of her life- 
‘story was soon terminated, and a new and 
bright one opened with her removal to the care | 
of another aunt and uncle, who lived at Enoch’s 
Point, an isolated mining settlement, perched 
high up on the Great Dividing Range. Here, | 
as the child grew into the girl, she began to write, | 
and many of her poems and stories were pub- | 
lished while she was still in her early teens. 

At nineteen, Bessie Vickeray became the wife | 
of Harrison Lee, and went to reside in Mel- | 
bourne. By degrees she was led into public | 
work. A Sunday-school class; a gathering of | 
waifs in her own home, attracted at first by a 
bribe of pudding ; a children’s service; the visi-' 
tation of the sick in their homes-—thesc were 
the steps which led eventually to the pulpit and | 
platform. The first sermon she preached was 
the occasion of a terrible struggle against long- 


| cherished convictions. 


reconciled to the new work. She has since seen 
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Accustomed to take the | 
Bible just for what it says, to her, Paul’s mis- 
| understood admonition to ‘‘ keep silence in the 
| churches” had no mere local and temporary 
application. After, in response to the earnest 
and persistent entreaties of a minister, she had 
broken her own silence for the first time, she 
felt as guilty as though she had played havoc 
with the Commandments, and it was only by 
repeated calls, and by seeing the Lord’s people 
helped heavenwards, and sinners converted 
under her ministrations, that she became 


Registered at a 
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Harrison LEE. 


Mrs. 
the revised version of the Old Testament, and | 
| rejoices to be in the advance guard of the great 
| host of women who publish the “‘ glad tidings ” | 
which the Lord gives. 

She signed the pledge ‘in the course of the | 
“Blue Ribbon Mission’’ that was held in 
Melbourne in 1884, in connection with the great 
exhibition there at that date. When later, the 
W.C.T.U. was formed, it found in her one of 
its most useful workers. She has filled various 
offices, and a good proportion of the branches 
in Victoria, as well as some in the other 
colonies, were formed by her. She has worked 
unceasingly in visiting, distribution of temper- 
ance literature, drawing-room meetings, platform 


Newspaper. 


addresses, and an extensive use of the p-ess in 


| original contributions and otherwise ; thus she 


has been able to reach many thousands of her 
fellow creatures. 

In the Victorian Alliance for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, with which organisation 
she has been more intimately connected for 
some years, she has found plenty of scope for 
her various abilities, and that Assoc‘ation owes 
her a debt of gratitude for the unswerving 
efforts she has made in its behalf by the ‘press, 
the platform, and the pulpit. 

At most of the Local Option polls taken for 
the reduction of the public houses down to the 
statutory number, Mrs. Lee’s voice was heard, 
showing in a most realistic way the effect of 


| drink upon trade, and appealing to the voters 
' as reasonable, thinking men. 


| The work grew to such. dimensions that her, 
and her “tana? 2+ 


i 
\ 
¢ 


strength was ovértaxed;* 
adviser recommended a sea voyage for change 
and restoration, so Mrs. Lee has come 

England, hoping to do something to help.in ‘hs 
great battle, but specially hoping to learn much, 
very much, of the methods of warfare used in 


‘this part of the wide world to demolish this 
| giant foe to progress and peace that rises at 


every turn, and in so many unexpected ways. 
Only her sublime faith in an all-powerful God 


| enables Mrs: Lee to ‘‘ move forward with hope 


in faith and love.” 
Her life motto has been beautifully ia aes 
in the following lines by Bonar :— 
‘“‘ Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 
The question is sometimes asked, ‘Is Mrs. 
Lee a New Woman?” She is, if by the New 


| Woman is meant one who has a fuller develop- 
| ment of the noble and lovable attributes of the 
| old. 


At a farewell meeting in Ballarat the most 
interesting feature of the gathering was the 
maiden address of Mr. Harrison Lee, who, 
though unaccustomed to public speaking, in a 
few earnest words stated that his wife’s work 
and labours had his thorough approval, and he 
was only too glad to encourage her in her 
missions, even though they involved her fre- 
quent absence from home. The vast amount of 


good work she was evidently accomplishing was , 


ample recompense to him for any sacrifice he 
might otherwise have to make. The incident 
gave an increased enthusiasm to what was even 
apart from this a very hearty and successful 
meeting. 
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CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 
HEREDITY, HEALTH, TRAINING, 
By Mrs. Harrison L&E. 
HEREDITY 


‘* A cHILD has two inalienable sige Sees 


to be born well, the ri 


, th t to be reared well.” 
Frances W: 


, and in this 


rights for a time. 


“A child has the right to be born well.” 
Ryeey youne wife, before she takes upon herself 
earnestly 

tremendous 


the holy office of motherhood, 
and prayerfully consider 
por ag resting upon her. Nothing short, 
in , of the creation of a new body for time, 
@ new soul for eternity. It is an awful thing to 
thoughtlessly take upon one’s self a duty so vast 
and so far-reaching in its effects. Truly, “fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

In our glorious book of laws—%the eternal 
Word of God—we get splendid lessons on 
heredity. In Judges xiii. we learn the impor- 
tance of the pre-natal period for the development 
of physical . The mother was taught a 
lesson in diet which should be learned by young 
mothers everywhere. ‘Drink no wine” was 
part of the directions ; ‘‘eat no unclean food,” 
closely followed. gba, ge young mother 
eats and drinks enters into the composition of 
the little body, so upon her knowledge and 
judgment depends the beauty, form, and 

of her little child. Every young wife 
should early learn the value of different foods, 
and the right methods of cooking the same. So 
much depends on the selection and tasteful 
preparation of our foods that knowledge on these 
points is absolutely indispensable if we would 
secure the health, and consequent happiness, of 
our families; and the food partaken of is really 
the material from which bone, brain, muscles, 
&c., are formed, and is the foundation upon which 
all the after-building will rest. So, mothers, 
see to it that, as far the physique goes, your 
child shall have its right “to be born well.” 
HEALTH. 

“A healthy mind in a healthy body.” 
While the casket is being made ready for 
the wonderful jewel called the soul, we must 
not forget the importance of the mother’s 
rg and intellectual nature in shaping 

e character of her child. Everything the 
mother thinks will be influencing the mind 
just as everything she eats will be moulding the 

y. How important, then, that noble pur- 
poses, lofty aims, high ideas, glorious aspira- 
tions, philanthropic efforts should engage the 
attention and fill the time of the waiting mother. 
Novel reading must be entirely laid aside, 
mental idleness must be fought against, indolent 
habjts conquered. We need the surest bright 
“New Woman” to be the mother of the new 
child, and no woman with half-developed mind, 
foolish, irrational impulses, petty, childlike 
fancies can hope to be the mother of a grand 
and glorious ‘ perfect man.” Like begets like— 
in the vegetable world, in the animal kingdom— 
and the child of a faulty, foolish, ill-balanced 
woman has not such a glorious heritage as the 
child of a woman who aims at perfection 
physically, mentally, and spiritually. 


shoul 


TRAINING. 

The training of a little child is the building 
up of beautiful material upon a good foundation ; 
and just as a faithful builder will pt in onl. 
good workmanship and sound material, so ill 
good parents bring only what is noble and pure 
and honest and right to form their child’s 
character. Just as one solid plank will not 
build a ship, so one good quality will not 
complete s man’s character. There must bea 
blending of many beautiful traits to make a 
truly noble man. And here must come in, in 
very large part, the father’s influence. <A good 
mother is a priceless blessing, a good father is 
beyond compare. Nothing can possibly take 
the place of either. A family left to the 
governance of either a man or a woman alone 
suffers irreparable loss. The wisdom, the 
strength and dignity of the father is as neces- 
sary to strengthen the moral fibres of the child 
as the gentleness and tenderness of the mother 


says | e, when 80 
much is said about woman’s rights, it is nice to 
turn aside from beaten tracks and take up child 
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is needed to sweeten and soften his spiritual 
nature. A child who has been trained up by a 

man and a sweet, wise woman 
noblest of all God’s creatures, “a 
gentle man,” and will prove the fact that it has 
attained its second divine right ‘to be reared 


ts will 


strong, 
will be 


well,” 


quantities, warm, light, comfortable clothing, 
baths, fresh air, ac a 
there will 
wise teachings. For the undying 


life that was ever lived 
Drummond says truly—“ You cannot bale dark- 
ness out of a room, you must let the light shine 
in.” §o0 to chase the darkness of infidelity, 
sensuality, and cruelty from our land the 
parents must draw aside the curtains of igno- 
eat and flood the Ligier of — children _ 
e glorious sunlight of truth, purity, love. 
ey little shild will Hrged 


now sit in darkness and the shadow of death. 
A nation is made up of individuals. 
one man lowers the whole moral tone of the 
nation in just that degree. The heroism of one 
lifts the nation proportionately. 

4 should reco the solemn duty they 


ave in their hands of raising a nation’s morality 
by means of the little children entrusted to 
them. Give the children their rights to be born 
well, to be reared well, and we shall see a 
generation growing up around us, the blessing 
of their parents, the pride and glory of their 


country. 


TEMPERANCE WORK AMONG THE 
MAORIS. 


One evening this summer Mrs. James Duff 


Hewett, superintendent of work among the 
Maorisin connection with the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, gave a social in the Pukeroa 
Hall, which was largely attended by natives. 
The Bishop of Waiapu presided, and the 
Countess of Glasgow, and Ladies Helen, 
Augusta, and Alice Boyle, attended by Captain 


Preston, were present. The benefits to be. 


derived by the native race in adopting temper- 
ance principles were impressed on those present 
by the Bishop and Mrs. Hewett ; and Lady 
Glasgow, addressing the natives, said (according 
to the report in the White Ribbon): “I have 
come here to-night at the invitation of my 
friend Mrs. Hewett not to make a speech, but 
merely to say how glad I am to meet you 
to show my appreciation of the efforts Mrs. 
Hewett is making in the cause of Temperance. 
No one denies that the Maoris have gained 
much good by the advent of the white men, 
but, alas, in some way they have brought you 
much harm; the habit of drinking too much 
being the worst lesson you have learned from 
them. It is the hope of all of us who are your 
real friends that, now you know the terrible evil 
it brings upon you, weakening both souls and 
bodies, you will join yourselves together and by 
God’s grace get rid of this evil out of your 
families and tribes, becoming again in the 
future what you have been in the past, both 
physically and mentally, one of the greatest 
races that flourish in the Empire of Queen 
Victoria.” The Bishop acted as interpreter, 
and at the conclusion of Lady Glasgow’s 
remarks several natives expressed their appre- 
ciation of the work in which Mrs. Hewett was 
engaged, and thanked the Countess for her 
presence and for the interest she had shown in 
the Maori race. 


SuRELY it is better to go into the highway 
and the byway, and love men, and serve them, 
and contribute an endeavour, be it much or 
little, to make the world a better place, than it 
is to wrap ourselves in the mantle of a fondly 
fancied superiority, and reject all contact with 
the common daily currents of life. 

Lillian Whiting. 


physioet development 
there will be good, wholesome food in proper 


air, active exercise. For the mind 
be fascinating studies, good books, 
, the soul, 
there will be benevolent enterprises, works of 
holy charity, and the study of the most beautiful 
on earth. Professor 


catch the bright rays, and 
become in turn a radiant light to those who 


The sin of 


So every 
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HUMOURS OF PUBLIC 


SPEAKING. 


By CounciLLor JosEPH Mauins, 


THERE is no doubt that one great n 
public speaker is to be able to think cee . 
“on his legs” the audience. While 
uttering one sentence he should be able to think 
of the next. This is possible, but possible on} 
when a perfect presence of mind is acqui 

It is spe by use and training even for one 
who halts in common conversation to be never. 
theless fluent when on the platform. 

It is lack of this attainable self-possession 
which causes speakers to blunder. We have 
heard a temperance speaker say : ‘‘ Dear friends 
I have to say a few words on the temperance 
cause—and we all know the terrible harm it 
does all over the country.” Another deplores 
the fact that a friend resorts to ‘ the frequent 
use of the daily glass.” We heard a notable 
lady speaker s of slum children “ brought 
into the world with no more idea of home com. 
fort than the children of negroes in Africa,” 
We heard one 8s er say, “I rise empheti. 
cally,” and another said, “I stand prostrate 
with astonishment.” Yet another feelingly told 
us it was “not the platform speaker, but the 
house-to-house visitation, and the utterance of 
the silent word by the caller, which did the most 


Then we heard the statement that “the 
previous speaker’s suggestions were very sug. 
gestive,” and that another ae remarks 
were “miscalculated to mislead.” We have 
heard the speaker. who always misplaced his 


e@ is 


‘‘H’s,” pray, “that we might be brought to 
the halter.” There was a fight of taney when 


a speaker asked, ‘‘ Suppose if a modern balloon 
dropped upon an uninhabited island, what 
would the natives say?’’ The scientific lec- 
turer said of his coming experiment, that “all 
depends upon the present condition of the body 
about to be created.” A town councillor spoke 
of “the rivers and streams that abut on the 
borough boundaries.” 

It was in another address on touring that the 
young speaker said, ‘The mountain was too 
steep for a donkey to climb, so I didn’t attempt 
it!’ and the subject was natural ice when 
the speaker said, ‘‘ I am describing the hideous 
hippopotamus, but you boys will have no idea 
of what it is like unless you pay attention and 
look at me.” More pompous was the speaker 
who be with saying, ‘‘The proper study of 
mankind in general is the—the study of mankind 
in general,” whereupon an urchin in the audience 
cried out, ‘ You're a-goin’ in at the same hole 
you came out at.” No less embarrassed was 
the old gentleman who, stumbling through an 
after-dinner speech, said: ‘‘ I—I have no more 
to say, and so—and so—I'll make a few more 
remarks.” The builder frankly declared he was 
“ more fitted for the scaffold than the platform.” 

Sometimes the chairman errs in welcoming 
the speaker. We heard one welcome him as 
one “who is always with us, and we wish 
he would come oftener.” Then there is the 
chairman who says all know the lecturer, ‘an 
none can doubt his incapacity”; and the 
chairman who said, ‘‘I need not assure you 
of the capacity of the speaker to lecture on 
‘ Fools ’—you have heard him too often.” Kind 
was the announcement that “ there will be two 
more opportunities to hear the lecturer once 
more.” It was when the meeting was ende 
we heard the chairman ask the audience to 
“close by singing just one verse of the 
Doxology.” 


a 


Carnerne II., the mighty Empress of 
Russia, was lying ill when her attendants came 
in great excitement to the sick room to 
announce that her living image, in full imperial 
robes, was seated on the throne in the presence 
chamber. Catherine immediately suspected & 
trick, and went in to see for herself. There 
sat her double, looking sternly at her. ee 
empress returned the gaze unflinchingly, a” 
not being a patient woman, ordered her guards 
to fire upon the weird apparition. When the 
smoke cleared away the figure had disappeare’ 
leaving no trace behind. 
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hand slightly towards the door. Dr. Wynter 
was quite sufficiently at home in that house to 
find his way by himself across the hall, to the 
little back room, lined with books, which was 
dignified with the name of ‘the library.” 
Many a half-hour had he spent there in a happy 
rest between his afternoon rounds and his 
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—~ $0LICITUDES: 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 
YOUNG MATRONS. 


common sense that a girl should not undertake 
coreg 2 and all the cares that it involves 
while her own physical development is incom- 

lf we consider the mind of a girl of 17, it is 
just as plain, in the vast majority of cases, that 
she has a far bettter chance of a useful and 


“To marriage all the stories run, 


_ And finish there, well-earned six o’clock dinner. Many an evening | happy career, if she remains single for two or 
« As if with marriage came the end, hour had he sat in this house, beside his| three years longer, than if she be married. 
The entrance into settled rest, well-beloved Bertha, after all his patients had | These few years are in the other sex 

The calm to which gen a been seen, and he could honestly spare a little | as the most valuable years for education and 


time for his own recreation. Briefly thanking 


; and those years must be for girls 
Mrs. Hamilton he made his way now in search 


training 
« For me, Love played the low preludes, also, whether the intellectual or the purel, 


\y 

But life began but with the ring, of Bertha. domestic culture of the mind be thought about, 
Such infinite solicitudes ‘That is all right,” exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton ME ged in which the intelligence grows, in 
About it cling.” triumphantly, when the door had closed behind | which knowledge is acquired, and in which the 

Jean Ingelow. | him; and she rose, and paced down her drawing- faculties attain their vigour. A married woman 


room in her excitement. ‘I know she is in 
love with him, and he keeps others off by his 
attentions; but I really was beginning to think 
he never would speak, and that I should have 
the worry of keeping Bertha for ever so many 
years more, while Rose and Adelaide are 
wanting to come out. I think I drew him on 
most cleverly.” 

The first four words of this soliloquy she had 
uttered aloud; the rest of it was, as soliloquies 
commonly are, a voiceless self-communion. 
But any on-looker must have seen Mrs. 
Hamilton’s satisfaction with herself, displayed 
in her every gesture and in the expression of 
her eyes. 

Bertha Hamilton was only the step-daughter 
of the lady who had so generously enco 
the poor lover to make his proposal. Mrs. 
Hamilton was neither a very wise woman, nor 
a very kind one, though her manners were at 
once stately and effusive to a degree which im- 
posed upon many people who had not to live 
with her the belief that she was both clever and 
of a benevolent disposition. That she was not 


has no time to—nor, indeed, does it seem suit- 
able that she should—attend on classes and 
masters and continue her studies; and, as to 
the domestic training and teaching which a wise 
mother will manage to give her girls, if the 
pe at home with her for a year or two of th 
ear. y womanhood—sad is the prospect of the 
child married from the schoolroom, who has all 
domestic lore to learn after she becomes a wife ! 

Elfie Hamilton was.a bright, pleasant girl, 
with plenty of ae oe to learn, but without 
any keen taste for study, and without = 
unusual forethought about her own future an 
her capacity to undertake its duties. A wise 
and truly loving mother would have exercised 
this forethought for her, and would have pleaded 
for an apn rey of at least a year or two, 80 
that the girl might learn the world under the 
mother’s guardianship, and might study the 
duties of home under the experienced house- 
wife’s care. Not so Mrs. Hamilton. She 
rejoiced at the prospect of marrying off this 
daughter—so good a match, too! so soon and 
so easily. Fear and anxiety for the child’s 
future, she kept far from her. 


CHAPTER I. 


“J am sure her will be pleased to hear, Dr. 
Wynter,” said Mrs. Hamilton, ‘‘ that my dear 
Elfie is engaged to Mr. Crofton.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Hamilton?’ said the young 

. “I am very pleased to hear your 
news. Thank you for your confidence. I con- 
ose you—or rather, I congratulate the 

ppy man; I don’t know if I ought to say I 
congratulate you on losing your daughter.” 

“Oh, yes! Thanks. I'll accept your con- 

tions. A mother is always happy to 
get her girls well married, you know. For my 
part, I approve of early marriages.” 

“That is, I oe if the gentleman has 
already established his position, and has a good 
‘income to offer,” said the young man, trying 
to speak carelessly, but casting a look of irre- 

ressible anxiety at the step-mother of the girl 

e loved. 

“Tt depends upon circumstances,” replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, leaning back upon her sofa, and 


turning round one of the rich rings on her left 
hand. ‘Of course, where there is money it is 
a great advantage, but a girl who has nothing 
herself, like my poor Bertha for instance, ought 
to be glad to marry a rising man, with good 
prospects, and help him to work his way up.” 

“Miss Hamilton might set a higher value 
upon herself,” said Dr. Wynter, feeling his 
ground, “‘ and you would hardly like to give her 
to a struggling man, with whom she would have 
to meet a great many privations and difficulties 
from which she is quite free in your home.” 

“That would apply to Elfie,” admitted Mrs. 
Hamilton ; “she has always looked forward to 
being comfortably off, with her own little 
fortune, which she gets from my mother, you 
know, and which Bertha therefore does not 
share. But Bertha, I am sure, would be glad 
to do anything to be with anyone she cared 
about; she is a first-rate housewife, I assure 
you, Dr. Wynter, and can cook, and do all sorts 
of ene as though she had always looked 
forward to being comparatively poor.” 

“Dear Mrs. Hamilton, you encourage me to 
speak,” said Dr.. Wynter, suddenly seizing his 
courage in both hands. ‘‘ May I ask Bertha if 
she will share my lot? She will have to bear 
difficulties with me, if she consents, but I will 
tell her honestly what her position would be, 
and let her come to her new cares with her eyes 
open. If she will undertake the task, will you 
—do you think Mr. Hamilton will consent? ” 

Mrs. Hamilton had brought the conversation 
to the point at which she had been aiming. 
She smiled very graciously upon the earnest 
lover before her, and there was no reproof in 
her ales as she said : 

“Have you not already spoken to Bertha, 
Dr. Wynter?” nan 

“She knows how much I care about her. I 
4m sure she does,” confessed the lover. ‘‘ But 
I have never spoken of it to her. and I am 
almost afraid to do so now. Her sister is 
about to marry a man who can provide her, I 
Suppose, with an establishment as gool as her 

ather’s home. How can I expect Bertha to 


If she consents, Dr. 
ynter, I don’t think her father will object— 
and I am sure I shall not.” 


either of these was conclusively shown in this 
matter of the marriages of her step-daughter 
and her own eldest daughter. Bot. 

had been maneuvred ray § 

in every possible way; and her action in this 
respect had been in the one case injudicious, in 
the other unkind. ' 


matches 
y her, and forced on 


The marriage of her own daughter, Elfie, 


was not such as a wise mother would have been 
anxious for, from more than one point of view. 
Elfie Hamilton was. only seventeen, and had 
not been “out”? many months. 
to whom her mother was about to marry her, 
was fifteen years her senior, he was but a new 
acquaintance, and his character and temper 
were entirely unknown to all the family. 
But he lived in a style which showed that he 
had plenty of money at command, and that his 
wife would be required to make a lavish display 
in dress, and in her household arrangements. 
To this gentleman, and to this showy fashion- 
able life, Mrs. Hamilton was willing—nay, 
anxious—to commit her daughter, at seventeen 
on old; and to allow her, an untrained child, 


The man 


arely out of the schoolroom, to take all the 


responsibilities, risks, and difficulties of married 
life on her young hands. 


It would be too much, perhaps, to say that 
no girl ought to marry at seventeen. There 
are, no doubt, cases in which marriage is pre- 
cipitated by special circumstances of various 
kinds, and age cannot be exactly gauged by 
years alone. But this may undoubtedly be 
said—that only exceptional circumstances should 
be held to justify a mother in assenting to her 
daughter’s undertaking duties so heavy and 
responsibilities so great as those involved in 
marriage, at an age when her body and her 
mind are alike undeveloped, and when neither 
the mental nor the physical strength is fully 
formed. 

It is a physiological fact that the growth of 
the body is not completed till twenty years old. 
The bones, for instance, are soft and carti- 
laginous in a child ; and the hard matter, which 
makes them strong and firm, is being con- 
tinually added from the blood, until at length 
in early youth only a small portion remains in 
the soft condition, and finally this also hardens 
or ossifies, and after that the bone grows no 
more. Now this process is not completed in 
the principal bones till after the twentieth 
birthday. The same holds true of all the other 


With her most gracious smile, she waved her ; parts of the frame. Surely it is obvious to 


on a small income. 
stances were we may hear from himself. 


Kindness would have led her to delay rather 
than to force on the marriage of her step- 
daughter 
wind om would have given for deferring her 
daughter’s marriage. Bertha was twenty-one, 
her mother having died at her birth, and her 
father having remained nearly three years a 
widower before he married his present wife. 
Age was not, therefore, in this daughter’s case 
a reason for delaying her wedding. But the 
unsettled circumstances of the young lover 
would have been a source of much anxious con- 
sideration to a fond mother. 
would, very likely, have eventually judged that 
her child’s best happiness would be forwarded 
by joining hands with her intended husband in 
his struggle with fortune; but assuredly she 
would have given the matter much thought, 
and taken care to ascertain that there was a 
large stock of love on both sides to start with 
upon experiences so trying as attend marriage 
What Dr. Wynter’s cir- 


, for other reasons than those whic 


(To be continued.) 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


.“* Rest awhile,” Christ saith persuasive, 


Satisfied with all good things ; 

Like the bird, to joy responsive, 
Chanting as it heavenward springs. 

Like a kind and gentle Shepherd, 
Down He maketh me to lie 

On His bounteous benefactions,— 
Charms of earth, and sea, and sky. 


More than “ satisfied with favour ”’ 
Of the things around I see 

And feel—the thrills, the silence— 
Oh, ’tis blessed but to be ! 


From the town to vale and mountain, 
Sea or river’s calm retreat, 

With the Lord as best Companion— 
Care excluded—life’s complete. 


Grateful now we praise the Giver 
For th» foretaste of heaven’s rills ; 

Hopeful soon to drink its river, 
Tread its everlasting hills. 


Caught to lie upon the bosom 
Of the everlasting day ; 
Toil and warfare all accomplished, 
Tears and sin all wiped away. 
ANNIE CLEGG. 


Such a mother 


. is a most v 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


The Monthly Prayer Meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, September 2nd, at Headquarters, 
47, Victoria Street, Westminster, at 11 a.m. 

ae x x 

The next meeting of the National Executive 
Committee will be held at Edinburgh by the 
invitation of the Scottish Christian Union 
(affiliated to the B.W.T.A.) on November 11th. 
The visit will extend from November 7th to the 
12th, and arrangements are being made for 
Sunday Services, School of Methods, and Public 
Meetings. 

- * * 
We hope in October to score a meeting in 
London to bid farewell to Miss Frances E. 
Willard and Miss Anna Gordon on their return 
to America, and, if it can be arranged, to intro- 
duce Mrs. Harrison Isee, of the Australian 
W.C.T.U., who is on a visit to this country. 
* * * 


Mrs. Harrison Lee is a very eloquent tem- 
perance speaker, and will be prepared to address 
meetings for the B.W.T.A. in the autumn. 
For terms and dates apply to the secretary 
B.W.T.A., 47, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

* * * 

The B.W.T.A. will be strongly represented at 
-the twenty-third annual Convention of the 
W.C.T.U. of America, to be held at St. Louis, 
November 18th to the 17th. Eight members of 
the Association have signified their intention 
(D.V.) to attend, and have been duly accredited 
Fraternal Delegates. 

‘* 2 * 
NOW READY. 

The Annual Report of the B.W.T.A,, con- 
taining the President’s Address, Reports of 
Departmental Work, Minutes of the Council 
Meetings, and other information. Price 6d., 
post free 9d. Every member of the Associa- 
tion should ss acopy of this report, which 
uable record of work and handbook 
for reference. A Manual of School of Methods 
has been prepared, and is now published at 1d. 
The Y sip ys is also published at ld. Every 
member of the Y.W.T.A. should possess a copy 
of their own record of work. 

sk x * 

LANTERN LECTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Superintendent will be glad to hear from 
members of the Association who have sets of 
slides fe, use in lantern lectures, and who are 
prepared to give such lectures. 

A revised lecture has been prepared for 
delivery during the coming season by the 
Superintendent, designed to illustrate the various 
departments, giving special prominence to that 
of the Industrial Farm Homes, and prasenting 
all phases of the White Ribbon Movement. 

A number of new and exceptionally good 
slides have been prepared. Applications for 
dates for the lecture should be made at once to 
the Superintendent, Mrs. Osborn, 38, Whitehall 
Park, Highgate, N. 


CHILDREN’S FOUNTAIN. 

The British Women’s Temperance Association 
have offered the London County’ Council a 
drinking fountain for erection in the Temple 
section of the Victoria Embankment Gardens. 
The fountain is intended as a tribute to Lady 
Henry Somerset from the children of the Asso- 
ciation. It consists of a natural grey granite 
rock base, surmounted by a bronze figure of a 
girl holding in her outstretched hands a bowl, 
over the brim of which water will flow. It is 
intended that water for drinking purposes shall 
be taken from this bowl in cups attached to the 
granite base, and for the use of children two 
spouts will be provided at a less distance from 
the ground. It is suggested that the fountain 
shall be erected backing on to the brick wall of 
the ventilator of the District Railway. The 
County Council have accepted the gift. 


insisting u 
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SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS. 


By request we republish in this number six of 
the recent Council's resolutions, ‘‘one and all 
with practical work that ‘ British 
Women’ ought to continue to direct their 
energies towards,” as a reminder. 

Arbitration.—Resolution proposed by Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, ‘That this meeting desires to 
express its deep conviction that all English-speak- 
ne united by race, language, and religion, 
shall regard war as the one absolutely intoler- 
able mode of settling domestic differences, and 
urges the desirability of Diagn aed concluding 
some treaty by which disputes between 
Great Britain and the United States shall be 
referred for adjudication to a permanent 
tribunal representing both nations, and uniting 
them in the common interests of justice and 

.” This principle was affirmed by the 
American Congress in 1892, and by the House 
of Commons in 1898. 

Police Matron Department.— Proposed by 
Miss Florence Balgarnie and carried, ‘‘ That 
this council learns with pleasure that very 
encouraging reports have been received by Miss 
Balgarnie from the police authorities in. those 
towns where the ne er of police matrons 
has been in force during the past year. It is 
therefore resolved to present these reports to 
the magistrates, town councillors, and chiefs of 
police in populous centres, coupled with a 
respectful request that they will give the matter 
their best consideration, with a view to making 
appointments similar to those in Bristol, Ports- 
mouth, Cardiff, Newport, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
and Manchester.” 

Armenian Massacres.— Moved by Miss Pearce, 
seconded by Mrs. S. Amos, “ That this Council 
hereby records its indignation at the Porte’s 
continued violation of the principles of humanity, 
and defiance of international cbligations by the 
continued persecutions of the Armenian Chris- 
tians, and deeply deplores the fact that the 
LXI. Article of the Berlin Treaty has been 
allowed, owing to the indifference of the Signa- 
tory Powers, to remain so long inoperative; and 
calls upon Her Majesty’s Government, in view 
of the responsibility incurred by this country 
under that Treaty, as well as by virtue of the 
Cyprus Convention, to take the initiative in 
n the immediate introduction of 
definite and thorough reforms, under European 
control, in the administration of the Armenian 
Provinces, and in obtaining for the Christian 
inhabitants security of faith, life, honour and 
property.” 

After some discussion, the Peace Members of 
the Council, headed by Miss Phillips, secured 
the introduction of the words, ‘‘ by all peaceable 
means” after “insisting.” Thus amended, the 
resolution was carried. 

Grocers’ Licenses Carried.—“‘ That in view 
of the great evils arising from the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors by grocers and other shopkeepers, 
resolved that Her Majesty’s Government be 
entreated to take steps for the early repeal of 
the Acts by which such sale is permitted.” 

Drinking Fountains.— Carried, ‘That a 
Memorial be sent from this Council of the 
N.B.W.T.A. to the directors of the various 
railway companies, urging them to see that 
drinking fountains be placed in a prominent 
position on every railway station.” 

Alcohol in Business Houses.—It was moved, 
“That this Council having understood that in 
many large business establishments intoxicants 
are regularly supplied to the employees, and 
having regard to the evils resulting from the 
practice, is of opinion that the time has come to 
take action, by deputation or otherwise, with a 
view to secure the abolition of the evil.’’ The 
Chair, in reply to a question, said that the 
meaning of the resolution was to send deputa- 
tions to such places of business as they heard 
supplied intoxicants. Sister Lily moved an 
amendment, ‘‘ That the matter be made a sub- 
ject for the Food Reform Department.” This 
was seconded and carried. 


TO B.W.T.A. BRANCHES. 
MRS. STEPHEN MATTHEWS is making engagements 
to end of the Pee to address Gospel Temperance Meetings. 
Cornwall and Devonshire to end of October; Southern 
Counties, November. Terms, 10s. 6d. Special terms for 


missions. For list of subjects, &c., address—T9 St. Helen’s 
Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 


AUGUST 20, 1898 


A 

RESOLUTION Soe 

ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL OFFICERS oF typ 50) 
WORLD'S W.C.T.U. ON THE DEATH OF yg 
YOUMANS. . 

Resolved,—That we send to our loved com fy 
rades, the White Ribbon women of Canada 

officers and members of the Dominion W.C.T.y oY 


the assurance of the appreciation that we fee] 
for that gifted and heroic worker, Mrs, Letitia 
Youmans, the pioneer of the movement through 
out Canada. We have long watched with you 
in spirit beside her bed of: pain, where thro 
seven long and weary years her blithe and sunp: 
disposition held her ce eae to the bondage the, 
aie discomfort and misery inflict upon the 

uman soul. We rejoice that our honoured 
sister was devotedly loyal to our Christian faith 
and in all her sufferings still believed that “He 
doth not willingly afflict nor grieve the children 
of men,” and that “ what we know not now” it 
is promised that ‘‘ we shall know hereafter,” and 
‘“‘the afflictions of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us, who walk not after the flesh 
but after the spirit.” We regard the character 
and life-work of Mrs. Youmans as a precious 
heritage to all White Ribbon people. She knew 
the very beginnings of the movement, helped 
to form its foundations broad and deep, laid her 
life upon its altar, and was spent in its service, 
We are glad that during her illness she had the 
courage and ability to write a most interesti 
history of her work, which will remain as the 
authentic statement of those ‘‘ beginnings” 
from which your society has grown to be 
certainly second to no _ other in zeal 
and intelligence in all ‘the world’s W.C.T.U. 
We rejoice that you were enabled to be 
of financial service to one who had never 
counted her life dear to her in our sacred peace- 
ful war. And so we are sending you this 
message of tender remembrance, appreciation 
and love, because for all of us the time is short, 
and, as has been so well said by a great-hearted 
philanthropist, ‘if there is any kind word that 
we can speak, or any good that we can do, let 
us not be neglectful or forgetful, for we shall 
not pase this way again.” May the thought of 
the longer life which alone gives significance to 
this be ever present to your minds and lift you 
above all sordid considerations, petty aims, and 
the pitiful pessimism that broods like a cloud 
over the civilisation of our time. ‘‘ We know 
in whom we have believed,” and the wings on 
which we mount to a purer and more hopeful 
realm are sincere prayer and earnest work for 
others’ good. 

‘“‘ And the best of all is, God is with us.”— 

a Si your loyal and loving sisters in this 
aith, 


oe | 


fees 
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Frances E. WILiarD, President. 

IsaBEL SomERsET, Vice-president at 
large. 

Aengs E. Stack, Honorary Secretary. 

Anna A. Gorpon, Honorary Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mary E. Sanperson, Treasurer. 

Reigate, England, July 28th, 1896. 


PRESENTATION TO LADY K. SOMERSET. 


The temperance women of Reigate recently 
presented Lady Katherine Somerset with an 
illuminated address of welcome on the occasion 
of her marriage with Mr. Somerset, which it was 
not possible, owing to unavoidable delay, to 
present before. The Temperance societies were 
represented by Mrs. Marriage, Mrs. Dann 
(widow of the first Mayor of Reigate), Mrs. 
Reader and Mrs. Louden. The Mayoress (Mrs. 
Ongley), Miss Parker, Mrs. Thrift and Miss 
Breeden representing the Young Wemens 
Christian Association of Reigate, accompanied 
the deputation, and in the absence of Mrs. Hatt 
Noble Miss Parker also read a beautifully bound 
and illuminated address of welcome on behalt 0 
the Y.W.C.A. The ladies were received at the 
Priory by Lady Henry Somerset, Lady Katherine 
and Mr. Somerset. On receiving the addresses; 
Lady Katherine expressed her appreciation, an 
thanks for the good wishes which were thus 
conveyed to her. After the presentation tea 
was served. 
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Avaust 20, 1896. 

g0ME EVIDENCE BEFORE THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON LICENSING. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES. 

t Captain the Hon. E. Anson, Chief Constable 
y Staffordshire, stron; ly felt that the portion of 
a grocery shop where drink was sold should be 
go detached or partitioned from the rest of the 
ghop a8 to be capable of being shut off in 
wclose” time, though the grocery part was 


ane CURTAILING THE HOURS FOR DRINK. 
Mr. Roberts, Clerk to the Newcastle Magis- 
thought the hours ought to be curtailed 
jn bars where no victuals are sold. The present 
are6a.m.toll p.m. The Elswick works 
employ 15,000 hands. Opposite the gate isa 
“house where 100 get _* at 6 a.m. 
ares going to work. The police say that men 
ho had gotie to their work had never gone 
farther than this public-house. He thought the 
men and the trade would be willing to open at 
1am. - - . _He would like to see magis- 
trates have full discretion over all licenses. 
Local magistrates should have power to 
restrict hours of closing. There should be 


more closing than is now during Sunday. 
There should be more power in dealing with 
habitual drunkards and convictions. Holders 


of refreshment houses, if licensed ‘to open after 
ten, must close like taverns. 
SHOULD THE POLICE HAVE MORE POWER ? 

Sir John Bridge, magistrate at Bow Street, 
thinks they should have the power to “‘ appre- 
hend.” At present the policeman can only 
convey intoxicated persons to the police station 
as a means of ensuring their safety and that of 
the public. They may be detained until they 
are sober, when they must be liberated and 

against by summons. Sir John is 

a opinion that singer nye avail them- 

ves to a greater extent of their power to 

ra oa deuikerds to find sureties for good 

viour. There is some doubt as to the 

authority of magistrates to do this, and the 
law should be made clear on the point. 
A CURIOUS STATE OF THINGS. 

Mr. T. Roberts, Clerk to the Magistrates, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, said that in the case of 
appeals a curious state of things arose. The 
licensing justices did not appear as litigants, 
and Seed ney: the onus of responding rested 
with the police, but unless the chief constable 
was supported by the Watch Committee he had 
no funds to fight the appeal. The result was 
that the Watch Committee became practically a 
licensing authority. At South Shields it had 
refused to support the chief constable. They 
had 46 music and dancing licenses in Newcastle. 
The majority were not associated with the sale 
of intoxicating liquor. He thought the number 
of licensed houses was in excess of the public 
requirements, although Newcastle compared 
favourably in that respect with other places. 

FREE TRADE IN LIQUOR. 

Captain Anson said he had control of nearly 
the whole of Staffordshire, and was distinctly of 
opinion that the number of licensed houses was 
greatly in excess of the public requirements. 
They were 80 numerous, in fact, that there was 
Practically a free trade in liquor. Tf, in his 
jurisdiction, the houses were reduced by a third, 
the population would still be adequately supplied. 
On the tied-house question he was of opinion 

the system led to undue competition 
amongst managers, who ran a risk of dismissal 
are! failed to force sales. Consequently he 
eld that it led to laxity in serving persons 
une the influence of drink, and to gambling. 
talso militated against stability of tenure, and 

@ due enforcement of the law, because if a 
manager offended he was at once put out by the 
reikih) and a new one ethained, the offence 

eing, as it were, immediately purged, and 
Since this system had grown up the transfer of 
2 nses had become much more frequent. He 
Surge deal with the 1869 beerhouse difficulty 

-Y converting all the “on”? licenses into full- 
Reger houses, with full magisterial discretion, 
whi rou sweep away all the “off” licenses, 
shi ee unnecessary. He thought all clubs 
net bal e placed under police control, and did 
si He eve it to be proper that a justices’ clerk 

uld be the secretary of a brewery company. 


Rogers were 
and the “N.D.T.F.” (British Women’s Tem- 


ided, and ab) . 
iat and was ably .eEN Lg Mrs. 


B.W.T.A., as it was her first public work in 
connection with the tem: 
she desired thus publicly to acknowledge her 
gros personal indebtedness as president of the 


Miss Jane Clay, now Mrs. George Orton, and 
she had now a very pleasing duty to perform, 
by asking in the names of 
B.W.T.A., the members of the N.D.T.F., and 
friends, Mrs. Orton’s acceptance of a little 
present as a practical expression of their appre- 
ciation of her services and as a congratulation 
upon her recent marriage, which they all mages 
might be e 


M 
ore the gift, was heartil: 
sai 


& 
only 
ere ae her with such a beautiful gift h 
e 
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NUNEATON B.W.T.A. 
PRESENTATION TO MRS. GEORGE ORTON. 
Those who were privileged to witness the 


happy gathering of nearly a hundred temper- 

ance workers at ‘“‘The Poplars,” Stockinford, 

must have shared in but one opinion, that the 

temperance Ph ok are by no means a dull com- 
y be 


y, and 


lieve in play as well as work. 
e invited 


ests of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
e members of the ‘“ B.W.T.A.” 


ce Association and Nuneaton and District 
emperance Federation), together with several 


friends whose names stand closely connected 
with the Lacie ‘yehosy cause. 


Mr. A. H. Rogers (President of the N.D.T.F.) 


rs (President of the B. pro- 


ceedings opened by the singing ing of the hymn, 
‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers!’ after which 
the Rev. J. R. Mitchell offered prayer. 
became evident that Mrs. George Orton was 
“the” guest of the evening, and that the 
leading feature of the 
to her in some practi 
ciation in which this lady is held b 
bers of the B.W.T.A. and the N.D.T.F., and 
temperance workers generally, and to afford 
an opportunity to congratulate her and her 
esteemed husband on their recent i 


It soon 


thering was to express 
manner the high appre- 
e mem- 


e. 
Mrs. Rogers said she would over: thank the 


ce movement, and 
W.T.A. to their indefatigable hon. secretary, 


e members of the 


a long and very happy one. 
resent consisted of a costly silver cake basket, 
ing the following inscription :—‘‘ To Mrs. 


Orton, secretary of the Nuneaton branch of the fi 
B.W.1.A., as a token of esteem from the mem- 
bers and other friends, on the occasion of her 
marriage, June 20th, 1896.” 


rs. Orton, on rising to receive and acknow- 
applauded. She 


that some had told her that she had 


managed to keep the day of her marriage 


+ secret, and had done it well; she could 
say that the friends who that rare 


pt their secret well. As a rule, she thought 


they would give her credit for a ready utterance, 
but on the present occasion she felt it very 
difficult to express her thoughts and wishes. 
It was true that lately she had been off duty 
and on pleasure—(laughter)—but she hoped to 
be spared for much future service. 
she owed much to the B.W.T.A., for had it not 
been for that Society she would never have 


She felt 


appeared on the platform of the Women’s 
Liberal Association, and she believed it was 


largely owing to the B.W.T.A. that she was 


elected a member of the Board of Guardians. 
Having feelingly referred to the anticipated 
removal of Mr. and Mrs. Rogers, she heartily 
thanked the friends for the gift, which both she 
and her husband would value very highly. 


MISS SLACK’S ARRIVAL IN AMERICA. 

Miss Agnes E. Slack, who was last year 
appointed hon. sec. of the W.C.T.U. at the 
International gathering held in London, arrived 
in New York on July 31st. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

The N.B.W.T.A. is poorer to-day, but heaven 
is richer, from the sailing home of one of our 
most earnest and devoted workers, Miss 
Sanders, of Richmond. 

She was one of a thousand; to know her was 
to love her. She was one of the bright, sunny 
Christians who commend the religion that they 
profess and the Saviour that they serve. The 
Rev. H. C. Squires summed up her character 
well in his aren at the funeral, when he said 
‘the main characteristics of the life that had 


assed away were faith, disinterestedness and 


ove, and if he was asked to sum up the salient 
points in her character he should name unti 
zeal, invincible energy, and undaunted courage. 

As. secretary of the Richmond Branch all these 
gifts were used for the good of the Association. 

The church and veside were thronged by 
members of the B.W.T.A. wearing their white 
badges, and as the large crowd gathered round 
the grave the familiar strains went up “ Blest 
be the tie that binds.” 

1 had travelled up from Portsmouth, and was 
only too glad on behalf of the association, and 
on my own account, to pay the last tokens of 
love and respect to our promoted comrade. The 
Dowager Countess of Erroll, president of the 
Richmond branch, and Mrs. Martin, with whom 
I went, felt the same, and we were rejoiced to 
meet Miss Hood, who had come down from 
headquarters, ch with a beautiful wreath 
from ly Henry Somerset. I had the honour 
of laying this wreath on the coffin, and after- 
wards of placing it in the grave, that it might be 
buried with her. 

The congregation was very 


large, and repre- 


sentative, testifying to the catholicit and 
broadness of spirit of her who had passed away. 


Y.W.C.A. “Girl’s Friendly,” I.0.G.T., and a 
number of postmen, policemen, and railway 
officials ; all these had come under her influence, 
and wished to testify their affection for her. 
The British Navy was represented by A 
Arthur Alington, himself a total abstainer, and 
Mrs. Alington, an ardent B.W.T.A. 

Under the sunshine and blue sky we laid-our 
dear comrade and sister to rest, with “a sure and 
certain hope of a glorious resurrection;” for 
her present happiness we could but rejoice, but 
for that friend, to whom she was bound in the 
tenderest and closest ties that can unite heart 
to heart, Miss Foster Newton, we do grieve, 
coe, and truly. As the Rev. H. C. Squires 
said, “‘ That love will survive all the separation 


DARLINGTON WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The above Association again, for the third 
year, arranged a tent for refreshments on the 
grounds at the Horse and Dog Show. The 
tent was enlarged by 20 feet beyond the size 
required previously. Good refreshments were 
in abundance, served by the ladies, and in 
every way the undertaking has been successful. 
Every consideration was given by the secretary 
and committee of the Show, proving that the 
efforts of the Temperance Association weve 
appreciated. The following ladies took part in 
the work:—Mesdames Gurney Pease, Burtt, 
Cudworth, Glaister-Breyshaw, S. Fothergill, 
J. E. Backhouse, Jas. Wilson, E. Clark, Fryer, 
Gunter, Latimer, Pratt, Harbottle, the Misses 
Backhouse (2), Hoskins (2), Lucas (2), J efferys, 
Flemming, Bayes, Robson, Rogers, Graham (2), 
Watt, C. Penny, Gaydon, Wilson (2), Burtt, 
Paradon, Simpson, Emerson (2). We hope that 
other societies may be encouraged to begin a 
similar work at shows, races, and other public 
gatherings where there are perhaps few oppor- 
tunities for good temperance refreshments. 


“Tue CHILDREN’S TEETH ARE SET ON EDGE.” 
—The children of drunkards grow up with 
a craving for drink. The desire for intoxi- 
cants runs in their blood. The natural order 
is reversed, their physical instincts are ab- 
normal. The vice of one generation has 
become the disease of the next. It is not, 
indeed, easy to draw the line and say where 
the vice ends and the disease begins. In a 
true enough sense both elements are always 
present, but the proportions vary endlessly. 
The drunkenness of the father has more in 
it of choice and wilful falling away. The 
drunkenness of the son is more a drift of 
nature, against which he can scarce con- 
tend, a fate against which it is well-nigh 
hopeless for him to struggle.—Glasgow League 
Journal. 
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A Sgrmon sy Dr. TaLMaGE. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE CONQUERED THE WORLD, BUT 
ATTILA CONQUERED THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
Txt: ‘“‘There fell a great star from heaven, 

as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the 


third part of the rivers, and upon the fountains 
of water, and the name of the star is called 


Wormwood.”—Revelation viii. 10, 11. 

Many commentators, like Patrick and Lowth, 
Thomas Scott, Matthew Henry and Albert 
Barnes, agree in eying thes the star Worm- 
wood, mentioned in Revelation, was Attila, 
king of the Huns. He was so called because 
he was brilliant as a star, and, like Wormwood, 
he embittered ev ing he touched. My 

t subject us to gaze at the star 
ormwood, and my theme might be called 


. Brilliant Bitterness. 


A more extraordinary character history does 
not furnish than this man thus referred to, 
Attila, the king of the Huns. One day a 
wounded heifer, came limping along through 
the fields, and a herdsman followed its bloody 
track on the to see where the heifer was 
wounded, and went on back farther and farther, 
until he came to a sword fast in the earth, the 

int downward, as though it had dropped from 

e heavens, and inst the edges of this 
sword the heifer had been cut. The herdsman 
a up that sword and presented it to Attila. 

ttila said the sword must have dropped from 
the heavens from the grasp of the god Mars, 
and its being given to him meant that Attila 
should conquer and govern the whole earth. 

Other mighty men have been delighted at 
being called liberators, or. the merciful, or the 
good, but Attila called himself, and demanded 
that others call him, the Scourge of God. At 
the head of 700,000 troops, mounted on Cappa- 
docian horses, he swept everything from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea. e put his iron 
heel on Macedonia and Greece and e. He 
made Milan and Pavia and Padua and Verona 
beg for mercy, which he bestowed not. The 
Byzantine castles, to meet his ruinous levy, put 
up at auction massive silver tables and vases of 
solid gold. A city captured by him, the in- 
habitants were brought out and divided into 


‘ three classes—the first class, those who could 


~ 


bear arms, who must immediately enlist under 
Attila, or be butchered; the second class, the 
beautiful women, who were made captives to 
the Huns; the third class, the aged men and 
women, who were robbed of everything and let 
go back to the city to pay heavy tax. 

It was a common saying that the grass never 
grew again where the hoof of Attila’s horse had 
trod. His armies reddened the waters of the 
ine, and the Moselle, and the Rhine with 
carnage and fought on the Catalonian plains the 
fiercest battle since the world stood—300,000 
dead left on the field! On and on until those 
who could not oppose him with arms lay 
prostrate on their faces in prayer, and, a cloud 
of dust seen in the distance, a bishop cried, ‘It 
is the aid of God!” and all the people took u 
the ory, ‘It is the aid of God!” As the clou 
of dust was blown aside the banners of re- 
inforcing armies marched in to help against 
Attila, the Scourge of God. The most unim- 
portant occurrences he used as a supernatural 
resource, and after three months of failure to 
capture the city of Aquileia, and his army had 
given up the siege the flight of a stork and her 

oung from the tower of the city was taken by 
fim as a sign that he was to capture the city, 
and his army, inspired by the same occurrence, 
resumed the siege and took the walls at a point 
from which the stork had emerged. So brilliant 
was the conquerer in attire that his enemies 
could not look at him, but shaded their eyes or 
turned their heads. 

Slain on the bing: of his marriage by his 
bride, Ildico, who was hired for the assassina- 
tion, his followers bewailed him, not with tears, 
but with blood, cutting themselves with knives 
and lances. He was put into three coffins, the 
first of iron, the second of silver, and the third 
of gold. He was buried by night, and into his 
grave were poured the most valuable coin and 
Saas stones, amounting to the wealth of a 

ingdom. The gravediggers and all those who 
assisted at the burial were massacred, so that it 


lives 
morbid, acrid, saturnine ? The European plant 
from which wormwood is extracted, Artemisia 
absinthium, is a perennial pint. and all the 
year round it is ready to exu 

many human lives there is a perennial distilla- 
tion of acrid experiences. 


used for good. 


you are making the dawning 
children bright with gracious influences, and 
you are beaming upon all the opening enter- 
prises of philanthropic and Christian endeavour, 
_ ou are heralds of that day which will yet 

00 
cursed earth. 
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would never be known where so much wealth 
was entombed. The Roman Empire conquered 
the world, but Attila conque the man 
Empire. He was right in calling himself a 
scourge, but instead of being the Scourge of God 
he was the scourge of hell. Because of his 
brilliance and bitterness the commentators were 
right in believing him to be the star Wormwood. 
As the regions he devastated were parts most 
opulent with fountains and streams and rivers, 
you see how graphic is this reference in Revela- 
tion: “There fell a great star from heaven, 
burning as it were a lamp, and it fell upon the 
third part of the rivers and upon the fountains 
of waters, and the name of the star is called 


Wormwood.”’ 


Have you ever thought how many embittered 
there are all about us, misanthropic, 


e its oil. And in 


Yea, there are some 
whose whole work is to shed a baleful influence 


on others. There are Attilas of the home, or 


Attilas of the social circle, or Attilas of the 
church, or Attilas of the state, and one-third of 


the waters of all the world, if not two-thirds the 
waters, are poisoned by the falling of the star 
Wormwood. It is not complimentary to human 
nature that most men, as soon as they get 


greater power, become overbearing. The more 
power men have the better if their power be 
The less power men have the 
better if they use it for evil. 

Birds circle round and round and round before 
they swoop upon that which they are aiming 
for; and if my discourse so far has 
swinging round and round this moment it drops 
straight on your heart and asks the question, Is 


your life a benediction to others or an embitter- 
| a. blessing or a curse, a balsam or worm- 
w ? : 


Some of you I know are morning stars, and 
ife of your 


all the mountains and valleys of our sin- 
Hail, morning star! Keep on 
shining with encouragement and Christian 


hope ! 
—_ of you are evening stars, and you 


are cheering the last days of old people, 
and though a cloud sometimes comes over 
you through the querulousness or un-reason- 
ableness of your old father and mother it 
is only for ® moment, and the star soon 
comes out clear again, and is seen from all 
the balconies of the neighbourhood. Hail, 
evening star! Hang on the darkening sky your 
diamond coronet ! 

But are any of you: the star Wormwood ? 
Do you scold and growl from the thrones 
paternal or maternal? Are your children ever- 
lastingly pecked at? Are you always crying 
‘‘Hush!” to the merry voices and swift feet, 


and their laughter, which occasionally trickles © 


through at the wrong times and is suppressed 
by them until they can hold it no longer, and 
ail the barriers burst into unlimited guffaw and 
cachinnation, as in high weather the water has 
trickled through a slight opening in the’ mill- 
dam, but afterward makes wider and wider 
breach until it carries all before it with irre- 
sistible freshet? Do not be too much offended 
at the noise your children now make. It will 
be still enough when one of them isdead. Then 
you would give your right hand to hear one shout 
from their silent voices or one step from the still 
foot. You will not any of you have to wait very 
long before your house is stiller than you want it. 
Alas, that there are so many homes not known 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, where children are whacked and 
cuffed and ear pulled and senselessly called 
to order and answered sharp and suppressed 
until it is a wonder that dle such processes 
they do not all turn out Molocs and Nana 
Sahibs. 

What is your influence upon the neighbour- 
hood, the town or the city of your residence ? 
I will suppose that you are a star of wit. What 
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kind of rays do you shoot forth? D, 
that splendid faculty to irradiate the world ou 
rankle it? I bless all the apostolic colle - 
humorists. The man that makes me ek 


is my benefactor. I do not thank 


to make me cry. I can do that withont —_ 
assistance. We all cry enough, and have enoy 


to cry about. God bless all skilful punsters, ait 
reparteeists, all propounders of _ingenio 
conundrums, all those who mirthfully 5 = 
us with unusual juxtaposition of words, 
Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb and Sidne 
Smith had a divine mission, and so have their 
successors in these times. They stir into the 
acid beverage of life the saccharine. The 
make the cup of earthly existence, which 
sometimes stale, effervesce and bubble. They 
lacate animosities. They foster longevity 
ey slay follies and absurdities which all the 
sermons of all the pulpits cannot reach. 

They have for examples Elijah, who made 
fun of the Baalites when they called down fire 
and it did not come, suggesting that their 
heathen god had gone hunting, or was of 
on a journey, or was asleep and nothing but 
vociferation could wake him, saying, “Cry 
aloud, for he is a god. Either he is talking or 
pune or peradventure he sleepeth and must 

awaked.” They have an example in Christ, 
who with healthful sarcasm showed up the 
lying, hypocritical Pharisees by suggesting that 
such perfect people like themselves needed no 
improvements, saying, ‘‘ The whole need nota 
physician but they that are sick.” 

But-what use are you making of your wit? 
Is it besmirched with profanity and unclean- 
ness? Do you employ it in amusement at 
physical defects for which the victims are 
not responsible ? Are your powers of mimicry 
used to put religion in contempt? Is it a 
bunch of nettlesome invective ? Is it a bolt 
of unjust scorn? Is it fun at others’ mis- 
fortune? Is it glee at their disappointment 
and defeat? Is it bitterness put drop by drop 
into a cup? Is it like the squeezing of 
Artemisia absinthium into a draught alread 
pungent? Then you are the star Wormwood. 
Yours is the fun of a rattlesnake trying how 
well it can oath E It is the fun of a hawk 
trying how quickly it can strike out the eye of 
a dove. 

But I will change this and suppose you are & 
star of Worldly Prosperity. ithen you have 
large opportunity. You can encourage that 
artist by buying his picture. You can improve 
the fields, the stables, the highway, by intro- 
ducing higher style of fowl and horse and cow 
and sheep. You can bless the world with 
pomological achievement in the orchards. You 
can advance arboriculture and arrest this 
deathful iconoclasm of the American forests. 
You can put a piece of sculpture into the niche 
of that public academy. ‘You can endow & 
college. You can stocking a thousand bare feet 
from the winter frost. You can build a church. 
You can put a missionary of Christ on that 
foreign shore. You can help ransom a world. 
A rich man with his heart right—can you tell 
me how much good a James Lenox or & 
George Peabody or a Peter Cooper or & William 
E. Dodge did while living, or is doing now that 
he is dead? There is not a city, town oF 
neighbourhood that has not glorious specimens 
of consecrated wealth. 

But suppose you grind the face of the poor. 
Suppose when a man’s wages are due you 
make him wait for them because he cannot 
help himself. Suppose that, because his family 
is sick and he has had extra expenses, he should 
politely ask you to raise his wages for this year, 
and you roughly tell him if he wants 4 better 
place to go and get it. Suppose by you 
manner you act as though he were nothing and 
you were everything. Suppose you are sel 
and overbearing and arrogant. Your first name 
ought to be Attila and your last name Attila, 
because you are the star Wormwood, and you 
have embittered one-third if not three-thirds 
of the waters that roll past your employees 4% 
operatives and dependents and associates, al 
the long line of carriages which the undert e 
orders for your funeral, in order to make the 
occasion respectable, will be filled with twice as 
many dry, tearless eves as there are persons 
occupying them. 
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There is an erroneous idea abroad that there 
are only a few geniuses. There are millions of 
them—that is, men and women who have 

ial adaptation and quickness for some one 

. It may be great, it may be small. The 
circle may be like the circumference of the 
earth or no larger than a thimble. There are 
thousands of geniuses, and in some one thing 
ou area star. What kind of a star are you? 

‘ou will be in this world but a few minutes. 
As compared with eternity the stay of the 
longest life on earth is not more than a minute. 
What are we doing with that minute? Are we 
embittering the domestic or social or political 
fountains, or are we, like Moses, who, when the 
Israelites in the wilderness complained that the 
waters of Lake Marah were bitter, and they 
could not drink them, cut off the branch of a 
certain tree and threw that branch into the 
water, and it became sweet and slaked the 
thirst of the suffering host? Are we with a 
branch of the Tree of Life sweetening all the 
brackish fountains that we can touch ? 

Dear Lord, send us all out on that mission. 
All around us embittered lives—embittered by 

rosecution, embittered by hypercriticism, em- 
fittered by poverty, embittered by pain, em- 
bittered by injustice, embittered hy sin. Why 
not go forth and sweeten them by smile, by 
inspiring words, by benefactions, by hearty 
counsel, by prayer, by gospelized behaviour ? 
Let us remember that if we are wormwood to 
others we are wormwood to ourselves, and our 
life will be bitter and our eternity more bitter. I 
have heard people asked in social company, 
“If you could have three wishes gratified, what 
would your three wishes be?”’ If I could have 
three wishes met this morning, I tell you what 
they would be: 1. More of the grace of God; 
9. More of the grace of God; 3. More of the 
grace of God. 

Oh for more of the saccharine in our lives 
and less of the wormwood ! 

What is true of individuals is true of nations. 
God sets them up to revolve as stars, but they 
may fall as wormwood. : 


Tyre, the atmosphere of the desert, fragrant 


‘ with spices, coming in caravans to her fairs, 
_ all seas cleft into foam by the keels of her laden 


merchantmen, her markets rich with horses and 
camels from Togarmah, her bazaars filled with 
upholstery from Dedan, with emerald and coral 
and agate from Syria, with wines from Helbon, 
with embroidered work from Ashur and Chilmad. 
Where now the gleam of her towers, where the 
roar of her chariots, where the masts of her 
ships? Let the fishermen who dry their nets 
where once she stood, let the sea that rushes 
upon the barrenness where once she challenged 
the admiration of all nations, let the barbarians 
who set their rude tents where once her palaces 
glittered, answer the question. She was a star, 
but by her own sin she turned to wormwood, 
and has fallen. 

Hundred-gated Thebes, for all time to be the 
study of the antiquarian and hieroglyphist, her 
stupendous ruins spread over 27 miles, her 
sculptures presensing in figures of warrior and 
chariot the victories with which the now for- 
gotten kings of Egypt shook the nations, her 
obelisks and columns, Carnac and Luxor, the 
stupendous temples of her pride! Who can 
imagine the greatness of Thebes in those days 
when the hippodrome rang with her sports and 
foreign royalty bowed at her shrine and her 
avenues roared with the wheels of processions 
in the wake of returning conquerors ? What 
dashed down the vision of chariots and temples 
and thrones? What hands pulled upon the 
columns of her glory? What ruthlessness 
defaced her sculptured wall, broke obelisks 
and left her indescribable temples great skeletons 
of granite? What spirit of destruction spread 
the lair of wild beasts in her royal sepulchres, 
and taught the miserable cottagers of to-day to 
build huts in the courts of her temples, and sent 
desolation and ruin skulking behind the obelisks, 
and dodging among the sarcophagi, and leaning 
against the columns, and stooping under the 
arches, and weeping in the waters which go 
mournfully by as though they were carrying the 
tears of all ages? Let the mummies break 
their long silence and come up to shiver in the 
desolation and point to fallen gates and shattered 
Statues and defaced sculpture, responding : 


‘Thebes built not one temple of God. Thebes 


hated i Sega and loved sin. Thebes was 
@ star, 


fallen.” 


gates and her embattled walls, the splendour of 
the earth gathered within her 
ary 

please is bride, Amytis, who had been brought 
up in a mountainous coun 
endure the flat country roun 


till at the height of 400 feet there were woods 
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ut she turned to wormwood and has 
Babylon, with her 250 towers and-her brazen 


palaces, her 
gardens built by Nebuchadnezzar to 


and could not 
Babylon—these 
gardens built, terrace above terrace, 


waving and fountains playing, the verdure, the 
foliage, the glory looking as if & mountain were 
on the wing. On the tiptop a king walking 
with his queen, among statues snowy white, 
looking up at birds brought from distant lands, 
and drinking out of tankards of solid gold or 
looking off over rivers and lakes upon nations 
subdued and tributary, crying, “Is not this 
great Babylon which I have built ?” 

What battering ram smote the walls? What 
ploughshare upturned the gardens ? What army 
shattered the brazen gates? What long, fierce 
blast of storm’ put out this light which illumined 
the world? What crash of discord drove down 
the music that poured from palace window and 
garden grove and called the becdiieters to their 
revel and the dancers to their feet? I walk 
upon the scene of desolation to find an answer 
and pick up pieces of bitumen and brick and 
broken pottery, the remains of Babylon, and as 
in the silence of the night I hear the.surging of 
that billow of desolation which rolls over the 
scene, I hear the wild waves saying, ‘‘ Babylon 
was proud. Babylon was impure. Babylon 
was a star, but by sin she turned to wormwood 
and has fallen.” 

I pray that our nation may not copy the 
crimes of the nations that have perished and 


| our cup of blessing turn to wormwood, and like 


them we go down. I am by nature and by 
grace an optimist, and I expect that this 
country will continue to advance until Christ 
shall come again. But be not deceived. Our 
only safety is in righteousness toward God and 
justice toward man. If we forget the goodness 
of the Lord to this land we shall yet see the 
smoke of our nation’s ruin; the pillars of our 
nation will fall more disastrously than when 
Samson pulled down Dagon, and future his- 
torians will record upon the page bedewed with 
generous tears the story. It had magnificent 
possibilities. It forgot God. It hated justice. 
It hugged its crime. It halted on its high 
march. It reeled under the blow of calamity. 
It fell. And as it was going down all the des- 
potisms of earth from the top of bloody thrones 
began to shout, ‘Aha, so would we have it! 4 
while struggling and oppressed people looked 
out from dungeon bars with tears and groans 
and cries of untold agony, the scorn of those 
and the woe of these uniting in the exclama- 
tion: ‘Look yonder! There fell a great star 
from heaven, burning as it were a lamp, and it 
fell upon the third part of the rivers, and upon 
the fountains of waters, and the name of the 
star is called Wormwood!” 


THE INVENTION OF A WOMAN. 


Mrs. Zonowsky, an American woman, though 
the wife of a Russian, has invented a new kind 
of paper, and has sold the secret to a Liverpool 
firm for a large cash remuneration, with the 
promise of future dividends in case of com- 
mercial prosperity. Mrs. Zonowsky one day 
left some lard on a window sill, wrapped in 
ordinary brown paper, and when she came back 
for it she noticed that the under portion of it 
had peeled off in a most extraordinary manner, 
meking a thin substance, like a thin sheet of 
transparent paper, between the lard and the 
actual paper wrapping. She went to work to 
investigate, and, after many failures, demon- 
strated by practical experiment that a new 
material can be manufactured from animal 
substances. This material is to be used for 
various purposes, such as for making tissue 
paper, flowers, and artists’ paper. 


StRENGTH alone knows conflict. Weakness 
is below even defeat, and is born vanquished. 
Madame Swetchine. 
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READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—Bixpence per insertion for the first 


twelve words, and one penny for each further four 


words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 


your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “Woman's Sienat Office, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 


This column being set apart for the use of private person 


who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ aa- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 


Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 


by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 


Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 


be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered ‘in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 


cannot be sent on by us to the adv 


Dress. 


linen, prettily made 
overalls, lengths from 38 to 25 inches, blue, 
three white 


holland coloured, or pink. 18. 6d.each. Also 
muslin, fit child four, 1s. 9d. 


guauich nes ints ee 
A. 210. A TRIMMED Straw Hat from “‘ Heath’s” 


(never worn); full size. 


A. 212. PRETTY Real Lace Collarette, worth 


8s. 6d., accept 1s.; new; a good bargain. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


Cc. 117. A BRIGHT and cheerful home offered 


for a delicate or invalid lady or gentleman 


(with medical attendance if required) in one of the prettiest 
and healthiest valleys in Wales; first-class sanitary arrange- 
ments; excellent references.—For terms, apply above No. 
Neen ee ee rrr) 


Miscellaneous. 


E. 127. J ADY needing money has genuine old 


“ Breeches Bible ” to se Price £20. 


ee 
E. 124. WISH to Exchange French Novels for 


others. List on application. 


E. 126. (,00D Recent: Atlas wanted. ‘State full 


particulars and price 


E. 128. LADY'S Bag; seven silver-mounted 
bottles, three ivory brushes, &c.; mackintosh 


cover ; good condition ; cost £15 15s.; sell £5 5s. 


Situations Wanted. 
eas LADY (a “ Friend”) seeks situation 


as useful Companion or Housckeeper ; domes- 
ticated ; geod needlewoman. 


Wuar’s In A Name ?—Does the old Irish 
name for the Sugar Loaf Mountains signify 
Golden Spears? ‘ M. B. Newton " writes to @ 
Dublin daily :—‘ So far as I can learn there is 
not the slightest proof of this. The name of 
Big Sugar Loaf on old maps is Slieve Cullen. I 
have never heard what the Irish word is which 
ig translated Golden Spears. It would be 
interesting to have this question settled one 
way or the other.” 

* * * 


“Bur did not Paul tell Timothy to take a 
little wine for his stomach’s sake?” queried the 
dram-drinker. ‘So he did,” rejoined the cold- 
water drinker : ‘“ but my name is not Timothy, 
and there is nothing the matter with my 
stomach.” 
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A QUESTION FOR CON. 
SIDERATION BY TEM. 
-PERANCE WOMEN. 


DiFFERENCES of opinion about detail and 
consequent disunion in action amongst the 
workers in any cause is obviously dis- 
advantageous to its progress; at the same 
time they are often inevitable. Sacrifices 
should be made to secure union, but when 
the differences of opinion affect matters 
which should be regarded as essential 
principles it may be impossible to avert 
open differences ; for those who see the full 
bearing of certain plans, and believe that 
they tend to do harm, cannot avoid dissent- 
ing from the propositions which they regard 
ag a giving-up of principle. This proceed- 
ing would be justly described as “‘ crying 
Peace where there is no peace.” 
Temperance workers are only like others 
in having to encounter differences of 
opinion in their ranks as to the best 
method to be -adopted to attain the 
common object of them all—a diminution 
of the drinking habits of the community. 
There is a very deep{cleavage between 
those who think” that “persuasion and 
instruction is the only,method proper, to be 


~~ 


adopted to promote temperance, and those 
who desire some form of legal restriction. 
Amongst the latter, again, there are diverse 
opinions as to the laws to claim. The 
effort which was made during the last two 
years to bring about an agreement between 
societies differing so much in their ideas of 
what it was best to seek as the Church of 
England Temperance Society and the 
United Kingdom Alliance have failed in 
their object. The question of whether the 
point upon which they failed was one of 
principle, or only one of tactics, was 
specially referred by the last Annual 
Council of the British Women’s Tempe- 
rance Association for the consideration of 
its branches, in the following resolution. 
It should be premised that Mr. A. F. Hills 
is the originator of the ‘‘ United Tempe- 
rance Congress’”’ to which the question at 
issue was originally submitted. 

At the B.W.T.A. Council, to quote the 
report given here at the time :—‘‘ The Pre- 
sident presented Mr. A. F. Hills to the 
Council, who proceeded to speak on the 
Reduction Clauses of the proposed United 
Temperance Bill, by which outgoing pub- 
licans are to be compensated for five years 
by those publicans whose licenses are 
continued.”” Mrs. McKinnon proposed, 
‘That this Annual Council of the B.W.T.A., 
having heard Mr. A. F. Hill’s explicit state- 
ment of the United Temperance Bill, do not 
endorse it.” This resolution was seconded 
and supported. ‘‘The Chair moved as an 
amendment, ‘ That we are glad to hear the 
statement of Mr. A. F. Hills, and are prepared 
to endorse his plea for stronger unity of action 
among the temperance people; and we, as 
open-minded women, will give his proposal 
careful attention and discussion among our 
local branches during their autumn and 
winter meetings.’ This amendment was 
carried by a small majority.”’ 
The question being thus referred to the 
branches, it would probably now be of 
service to them to have the views of some 
of the active and leading members expressed 
in our Open Columns, in order that all that 
can be said on one side or the other may be 
duly known and considered in the various 
branches. So far as we are aware, the 
only large society which has committed 
itself to the acceptance of Mr. Hills’ 
proposals is the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, which is in many respects 
very far behind the more radical views of 
the other large associations. It is therefore 
a serious matter for the consideration of 
the B.W.T.A. whether their organisation 
shall or shall not be added to Mr. Hills’ 
strength. 
Amongst the societies which have 
definitely and very strongly decided to 
oppose Mr. Hills is the Good Templars 
organisation. In order to make the present 
position clear we will borrow from the 
‘‘Good Templars’ Watchword” of July 
13th, 1896, a portion of an article giving 
the history of Mr. Hills’ attempt to secure 
unity :— 

‘The first ‘Temperance Parliament’ 


summoned by Mr. Hills met on Februg 
21st, 22nd and 23rd, 1893. Mr. Hillsmade, 
long statement in favour of what was then 
openly called compensation, but no action 
was taken uponit. A number of resolutions 
were passed, emphasising points of common 
agreement, and a permanent committee wag 
appointed. 

‘‘ The second ‘Temperance Parliament’ 
met on April 18th and 19th, 1894, when the 
‘United Temperance Bill’ in its early form 
wassubmitted. In this measure ‘allocation’ 
took the place of compensation, but, the 
principle being the same, it was stoutly 
opposed, and would have been defeated 
ha not Mr. Hills made an urgent ap 
for postponement, which was ents 
thirty-nine votes to fourteen. Mr. Hills 
seemed hopeful that by means of local 
conferences he would win the Temperance 
party over to his views. 

‘The third ‘Temperance Parliament’ met 
on November 13th, 14th and 15th, 1895, 
The second day was devoted to the ‘allo- 
cation ’ clauses, which, after full discussion, 
were rejected by 52 votes to 32. But 
a bridge was found by asking the 
Standing Committee ‘to reconsider the 
United Temperance Bill, with a view to 
the introduction (without prejudice) of the 
principle of the reduction clauses of the 
C.E.T.S. Bill.’ 

‘“‘The adjourned sitting of the third 
‘Temperance Parliament’ was held on 
February 20th and 21st this year. The 
Bill as amended was once more submitted, 
Mr. Hills’ ‘ allocation ’ scheme having been 
supplanted by the proposals of the C.E.T.S., 
which include compensation during five 
years to those who may be refused licenses, 
the compensation to be raised by an extra 
tax on the license holders who remain. 
The compensation clause, after full discus- 
sion, was rejected by 50 votes to 37. Mr. 
Hills thereupon left the meeting, and on 
the following morning a letter was read 
from him stating that he could not take any 
further part in the proceedings.” 

It will be perceived that the difference of 
opinion is upon the question of whether or 
not compensation should be provided for 
and made to publicans whose licenses are, 
taken away upon no other ground than 
that there are too many licensed houses in 
a neighbourhood. It will be remembered 
that a proposal to provide such compensa- 
tion from the public funds on the part of 
the last Conservative Government awakened 
so general a storm of opposition that the 
measure had to be abandoned. Mr. Hills 
has not adopted that proposal in its 
entirety, but he recognises an equitable 
claim to compensation on the part of the 
publicans under such circumstances, and 
he proposes that compensation shall be 
provided for them by means of a tax upon 
the holders of the licenses which remain 
unrepealed. In the standard case ‘‘ Sharpe 
v. Wakefield,” it was decided by the 
ultimate law authority of the country, that 
a publican has no legal right at present to 
compensation when his license is taken 
away by the public authorities on the 
ground that there are too many licenses 10 
existence in a_ particular neighbourhood. 
Lady Henry Somerset, in her annual 
address to the Council of the B.W.T.A., 
gave some support to Mr. Hills’ pro 
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posals, in the terms which will be 
seen in the report as issued by head- 
quarters, or may be found copied into 
the Woman’s SIGNAL for June 25th, p. 406. 
The circumstances which had, she inti- 
mated, most guided her judgment was the 
decision in her own case. When the lease 
of the White Hart Hotel at Reigate fell in, 
Lady Henry, the ground landlord, proposed 
to renew it only on condition that no 
intoxicants should in future be sold in the 
hotel, and that the license to sell alcoholic 
liquors should be abandoned. The trustees 
of the settlement under which she holds her 
property for life, entered an action against 
her to compel her to renew the lease with 
provision for the sale of intoxicants, on the 
ground that the license was sure to be 
continuously granted so long as the hotel 
was properly conducted, and that therefore 
her personal refusal to renew the lease with 
the license was a damage to the pecuniary 
interests of her successors in the property. 
In this action the trustees won; and 
accordingly it is so far settled that the 
tenant-for-life of landed estates, entailed to 
descend in a particular manner, is not at 
liberty to extinguish licenses in re-granting 
leases. This, Lady Henry argues, compels 
her to feel ‘‘ that we are bound to recognise 
that there is in the eye of the law some 
value on the property beyond the simple 
tenure of the year over which the license is 
supposed to extend ; otherwise such a legal 
decision is absolute nonsense, in which case 
why does it hold its ground? That the 
ratepayer can have nothing to do with 
compensation is obvious. Why should he 
pay for that which he does not require? 
But that the moneyed monopoly of the 
liquor traffic should have something to do 
with it seems to me to be rational.” 

In the proposals of the late Government 
a time-limit was set, in order to provide a 
means of escape for the publican whose 
property might be confiscated by the vote 
of the two-thirds majority. If that has 
not been practicable, which was in reality 
@ form of compensation, why not face the 
possibility of a reduction of public-houses 
pro rata of the population, with a com- 
pensative clause by which existing pub- 
licans pay for their retiring brethren, such 
compensation to be continued for five years 
only, and to be based upon the bona fide 
returns of the house for the same length of 
time. 

There is obviously a good deal to be 
said on both sides as to this newest plan 
.of compensation. We cannot consider 
‘“Counsels of Perfection” only in practical 
politics, but sometimes have to regard the 
lesson that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread”; on the other hand, principle is 
precious and must never be forgotten. 
Doubtless the leading members and the 
branches of the B.W.T.A. will proceed to 
give the question their earnest considera- 
tion, with a view to deciding whether 
or not they will follow Mr. Hills and 
the Church of England Temperance 
Society. 
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The ‘ Addresses, Reports and Minutes of the 
Twentieth Annual Council” of the National 
British Women's Temperance Association form 
an imposing volume, and the amount of 
organised effort represented therein is truly 
remarkable, while as regards hard individual 
work the record is astonishing. Take, for 
instance, the Report of the Hon. Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Agnes E. Slack. Here is her 
year’s record in her own simple words :— 

‘Since June, 1895, I have addressed 107 
meetings, and visited 85 counties; this includes 
visits to Scotland, Wales, and the Channel 
Islands. I have organised 9 associations ; also 
I enrolled 24 members at the close of my 
service in Wesley’s Chapel, City-road, which 
led to an association being formed by the 
Organisation Department. 

I have written 708 letters, made many visits, 
and attended conferences, public, semi-public, 
or private, in the interests of the B.W.T.A. 

On behalf of the World’s W.C.T.U., which is 
so closely connected with us, I have started our 
White Ribbon work in Ireland, addressed 43 
meetings there, and organised 14 associations, 
making a total of 150 meetings, and 11,147 
miles travelled, and 1,052 new members added 
to the B.W.T.A.” 


New branches to the number of over 100 
have been organised in England and South 
Wales, 86 in North Wales and 80 in Scotland ; 
thus the N.B.W.T.A. begins a fresh year with 
166 new associations. The completion of the 
Industrial Home Farm Scheme has been one 
of the most important ‘features of the year’s 
work, and the Retreat is a new boon, owing 
largely to the efforts of the generous President. 
The “ Y” department, which was only formed 
in 1890, now numbers 72 branches, and it is 
continually sending off fresh shoots of useful- 
ness. The N.B.W.T.A. takes a wide view of 
its mission; side by side with Temperance 
it labours for various other social reforms, 
such as Woman’s Suffrage, Preventive and 
Rescue Work, Social “Purity; it has a 
Political Department, a Police Court Mission, 
and has superintendents for Police Matrons, 
for work to Promote the Return of Women as 
Poor Law Guardians, for Anti-Opium Agitation, 
Anti-Gambling, the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and Peace and Arbitration. The 
Association’s annual leaflet, also just published, 
is an admirable vade mecum, enabling one to 
see at a glance to whom to go for help or counsel 
in any branch whatever of this great movement 
of “ organised mother love.” 

* * #* 

Heroism is not after all the extinct virtue 
some croakers would have us believe it to be. 
At Colchester, a few days ago, Mrs. Walker, the 
wife of a sergeant-major of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, was wheeling her baby in the cavalry 
barracks, when the perambulator was knocked 
down by a restive horse, ridden by a soldier. 
The horse continued to plunge, but although 
she herself was much injured, Mrs. Walker 
crawled on her hands and knees to her child to 
protect it. She had scarcely covered the infant 
with her own body, when the horse backed and 
trampled on her. The brave woman had several 
ribs broken and her right lung injured, whilst 
her face was cut and bruised. She now lies in 
a critical state in the hospital. The child 
escaped with only a shaking, but would probably 
have been killed but for its mother’s self- 
sacrificing devotion. 
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The President of the Royal Academy passed 
quietly away on Thursday evening in the 
presence of his wife and son. No painter of the 
century will probably be so much missed by the 
women and young girls of England as Sir John 
Everett Millais. And his was popularity of the 
best kind because it rested on beauty and purity 
of sentiment, and rare charm and grace of 
workmanship. Among the best known of his 
pictures are those in which the sentiment has 
suggested a wife or lady love as one of the chief 
figures, such as “‘ The Highlander,” whose order 
of release is brought to him by his young wife ; 
‘The Gambler's Wife,” and ‘The Huguenot.” 
Fame came to Sir John very early in 
life; he was a student and prize winner 
at the Royal Academy School when only eleven 
years of age, and at sixteen was an exhibitor, 
while the great Pre-Raphaelite picture, “‘ Christ 
in the House of His Parents,” was painted when 
he was only twenty-one, and three years later 
the young artist was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. His mother took him when 
he was only eight years old to Sir Martin Shee, 
the then President of the Royal Academy, and 
showed him some of the little boy’s spirited 
drawings. It would be better, was the Presi- 
dent’s dictum, to train the boy for a sweep than 
an artist, but he quickly revised his judgment 
and added, ‘‘Madam, you would do a great 
wrong were you not to train this boy for an 
artist.” 
* * * 

The North Pole has not been discovered, bu 
Dr. Nansen has had the good fortune of 
approaching four degrees nearer to it than any 
previous explorer, and was enabled last week to 
telegraph to his wife: ‘“ Expedition happily 
ended.” The most northerly point attained was 
86 deg. 14 min. north latitude, and no land was 
sighted after 82 deg. It is one of those curjous 
coincidences of which life is so full that the very 
same week there should have died the niece of 
Dr. Nansen’s great pioneer in Polar exploration. 
Emily, Lady Tennyson, was the daughter of 
Sir John Franklin’s sister. The improved faci- 
lities and comforts which the march of inven- 
tion between the earlier and later Victorian 
periods has enabled to be added to the outfit of 
such an expedition is well illustrated by a little 
story of Dr. Nansen, of which every mother 
will say: “Si non é vero é ben trovato.” Just 
before the expedition started Mrs. Nansen’s 
first child was born, and, being too tiny to do 
aught else for her father, the baby was put to 
cry into the phonograph. Thus even on the 
Polar seas the Doctor might hear her cry and 
be reminded that a little daughter was one of 
the pleasures in store for the home-coming. 

* x om 

Mrs. Stanton has been returned head of the 
poll at the election for All Saints’ Ward of the 
Birmingham Union, with 279 votes more than 
the next candidate: Mrs. Stanton was not 
“run” by any association; she contested the 
seat simply on the ground of the need of 
women guardians on the Board, but she had 
seven committee rooms, and her canvass was 
in the hands of competent workers. I°rom the 
fact that the bulk of the voting took place 
towards the end of the day it is probable that 
the working classes gave good support to the 
lady candidate. The shrewd sense of the 
‘‘ masses ’’ is quick to realise the importance of 
the trained eye in the management of domestic 
matters, whether great or small. It was quite 
according to the fitness of things that the vote 
of thanks to the officials, after the counting of 
the votes, should have been proposed by Mrs. 
Ashford, whose name has so long been asso- 
ciated with Poor Law work in Birmingham. 
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sending in applications. 


centres are :—London, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Aber- 
deen, Belfast, and Cork. 


examination are :—Handwriting and Spelling; 


Arithmetic ; English Composition, with special 


reference to grammatical accuracy ; Geography ; 


and English History. None of these are obli- 
gatory; but a candidate who omitted any one of 


them would have no chance of success. Candi- 
dates must be unmarried or widows. The num- 

ber of lady clerks now employed in the General 
- Post Office, London, is 1,125. Their salaries 
begin at £65 and rise to £190; the superinten- 
dents receive from £200 to £450. The work of 
the lady clerks must not be confused, as it 


sometimes is, with that of the telegraphists and 
‘‘ counter-women,” who occupy & very different 


status in the Service. : 
* * 
“A Lover of Justice” is consistent in his 


desire to hear both sides, but if the question of 
woman being an “‘ill-used being” is to be 


decided from individual instances, our corre- 
spondent’s attention might be called to the 
case of Fosten v. Fosten, heard last week. Mr. 
Justice Barnes, in granting the wife a judicial 
separation, said it was perfectly clear the 
respondent was keeping up two establishments 
nd two families. The marriage had taken 
place nearly 80 years ago, and there were eight 
children, but only last March did the wife dis- 
cover that the cause of her husband’s very late 
hours was neither membership of the Camber- 
well Vestry nor the secretaryship of a political 
club, but a certain Mrs. James, holding a paid 
position under the Vestry, to which she had 
been appointed by the committee of which the 
respondent was chairman. Cruelty was another 
count against the husband. It seems impossible 
to conceive of more double-distilled ill-usage— 
and to the wife of 0 years ! P 


Only the other day there was a serious case 
of assault brought before the police magistrate 
at Falkirk, A boatman, who had previously 
been convicted, pleaded guilty to the charge of 
putting his fingers into his wife’s mouth, pulling 
her tongue and otherwise maltreating her. The 
magistrate characterised the assault as a most 
brutal one, and one which could only be met 
with the severest punishment he could inflict— 
sixty days’ imprisonment. A “‘ Lover of Justice ”’ 
will probably feel, as his worship evidently did, 
that it was to be deplored the law did not permit 
of more condign punishment. 


The half-yearly examination for female clerk- 
ships in the Civil Service commences on October 
18th, but September 25th is the latest day for 
The number of 
appointments to be made is stated as 25, but 
will probably be more. The age limits are 18 
and 20, and the examination fee is 7s. 6d. The 
Edinburgh, Dublin, 


The subjects of 


| fond of sampling their own liquors.” 


A Home for Cats is an institution which | 


appeals to one’s feelings, especially during the 
present season. The numbers of stray, forlorn 
creatures wandering helplessly about their 
accustomed haunts is pitiful in the extreme ; 
and with the present extension of the maisonette, 
or flat, system of house-building it is likely that 
there will be more tenantless abodes, and, 
therefore, more deserted cats. The indifference 
of otherwise normally humane persons is 
astonishing. The first half-yearly report of the 
Temporary Home, at 80 Park-road, Hampstead, 
states that since last January no fewer than 
‘¢ 702 wretched, homeless, starving cats, some in 
a dreadful state of starvation, disease, and 
broken limbs,” have been received. The 
first thing is to restore them to health, 
or when this is not possible, and when there 
is not room for them, they are sent to the 
Battersea Dogs’ Home, where the lethal chamber 
is a quick and painless entry into paradise for 
pussy. The manageress of the Hampstead 
Home tells a pretty story of a little ‘ragged 
boy with no shoes on his feet, bringing his pet 
cat, asking her to take it, as ‘ mother could not 
afford to keep it,’ but he would give a penny if 
Mrs. Williams would take it,”” Needless to say 
she took the poor little lad’s cat minus the 
donation offered. The Duchesses of Bedford 
and Sutherland are among the patronesses of the 
new Home. * * * 

Are barmaids ‘dangerous persons”? was 
the question in discussion in the debate on the 
Transvaal Liquor Law in the Second Raad. It 
was finally decided in the negative. Whether 
the danger or safety of the barmaids themselves, 
or only of their customers, was on the tapis, 
does not appear. The rate of mortality, how- 
ever, is lower among the women than the men 
engaged in the trade. A contemporary suggests, 
as the probable reason, that “they are not so 
The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Scottish Life Offices to 
inquire into the mortality among those engaged 
in the trade recommend an increase of 25 per 
cent. per annum for publicans, and for licensed 
grocers 15 in Ireland and 10 in Scotland. 

a ae % 


According to the Irish Temperance League’s 
Journal the first women’s temperance society 
was formed sixty years ago, and called after the 
young Sovereign, the. “‘ Victoria Temperance 


Society.” The pledge taken was the following :—. 


‘We voluntarily agree to abstain from all 
intoxicating liquors, except medicinally, or in a 
religious ordinance, and thus to save our time, 
our health, and our money for better purposes.” 


Miss Willard, whom the promoters of the 
Berlin International Congress of Women hope 
t> welcome in September, is to sail for America 


| in October. 
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The Russian Temperance workers have 
lighted upon a novel mode of promoting absti- 
nence among the peasantry. A government 
subsidy of 450 roubles has been obtained to 
enable Madame Sserow, widow of the Russian 
composer, and herself a good musician, to 
organise an opera company among the peasants 
of a particular district. Madame Olga Aksakow 
the chief property owner in the locality, has 
generously allowed the use of the stage and 
‘“‘ properties’ of the old Manor House, and 
thither, as soon as the day’s work in the fields 
is over, lads and lasses betake themselves to 
rehearsal. An extension of this principle of 
expelling evil by putting something good in its 
place would, it might be hoped, gradually lead to 
the cessation of any need of inebriate asylums, 
for the establishment of which by Government 
Queensland has just brought in a Bill. 

* * x 

The “ playground of Europe” has become 
the intellectual agora for the women students 
of many lands. The number of women who 
matriculated this summer at the Universities of 
Ziirich, Geneva, Lausanne and Bale is 294. 
Only 19 were Swiss. The largest contingent 
came, as usual, from Russia; there were 53 
from Germany, and 8 from Austria-Hungary. 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Servia helped to swell 
the numbers, and even from distant and 
heavily-stricken Armenia there came 6 ladies. 
The medical courses attracted the largest 
number of students—183; and the same was 
the case among the non-matriculating attendants 
at the lectures. The two classes of students 
together numbered 405. 


The lady lawyer has her foot on the first rung 
of the ladder, and in the countries where we 
should least expect to find her. Frau Emile 
Kempin, Doctor-at-law, has opened an office in 
Berlin, and the Indian lady whose name is well 
known in this country, where she completed a 
term of study, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, has not 
only been admitted to the Bar at Poona and 
secured her first brief, but has won her case. 
Her client was indicted for manslaughter, but, 
as a result of her pleading, triumphantly 
acquitted. Some wicked male has suggested 
that the lady barrister will be anxious to “take 
silk,” but will not be ambitious to become the 
‘“‘ senior counsel.” 

* x % 

Once more the Upper House of the New 
Zealand legislature has rejected the Repeal Bill. 
This is very discouraging for those who have 
laboured so incessantly, and been vituperated so 
roundly, on account of their efforts to abolish 
State patronage and protection of vice, yet they 
were only defeated by nine votes, the total 
number of the Legislative Council who voted 
against the Bill beingonlytwenty. Etny HI. 


JMIELLIN’ 
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MELLIN’S FOOD is similar to Breast Milk Chemically and as 
Beneficial Physiologically. 


Samples post free from MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, s.E 


and INWALIDS. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Um- 
versal Gookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
‘‘ True Economies tn Household Manage- 
ment” (Prise Essay), éc., ¢c.) 


SOMETHING TO DRINK. 


Tuts is the cry, particularly of the children, at 
this time of year, hence it is well to be pro- 
vided with harmless beverages; also to remem- 
ber that oversweet drinks quench thirst only 
temporarily, for the trouble is increased later on. 
When overtired, from a long and dusty walk, 
much relief is obtained by sipping slowly some 
tepid drink: but it is difficult to get people to 
understand that this can be as good as some- 
thing cold. 
LEMONADE 

always retains its popularity. Two good lemons 
will make a pint; the rind should be removed, 
without a trace of white pith, and put in a jug 
with the strained juice, and an ounce or less of 
loaf sugar ; fast boiling water is next in order ; 
stuff a clean cloth y in the neck, and set b 
to get cold. How easy to make, also to spoil 
it, should the pips be left, or the fruit thickly 

d; those who are careful to get a rind so 
thin that when held up to the light it is yellow 
on both sides will score the greatest success. 
This may be sharpened by adding a little lime 
juice, or a good pinch of citric acid. Where 
expense is an object, these adjuncts enable one 
to get a larger supply of liquid from the same 
number of lemons; or, should the latter not be 
up to the mark, the drink gains much in flavour 
bv such additions. Lemons go further if the 
rinds be grated; in either case, strain before 
serving. The cooling is facilitated by setting 
the jug in a vessel of cold water with a table- 
spoonful of rough salt to each quart. Do not 
put ice in for young children ; it is apt to set up 
intestinal trouble. 

LIME JUICE 


should be bought in the pure state, then it 
can be sweetened, and flavoured to one’s taste ; 
whercas, although some of the ‘“cordials”’ 
are very palatable, the percentage of lime juice 
in them is very smi Barley water or oatmeal 


water, quite thin, and strained free from a 


single lump, then flavored with any acid of the 
kind named already, or a lump of black or red 
currant jelly, is well adapted for juvenile con- 
sumption. It is cooling and slightly nourishing. 


COLD TEA, 


if the infusion be a weak one, from good tea, 
py off the leaves quickly, then diluted with 
emon or lime juice, and sweetened very little, 
is just the thing for the youngsters, in from a 
spin or arow. By the way, honey is a valuable 
sweetener for this, or any other drink when one 
feels husky from dust and heat, as it has a 
soothing effect on the throat. 


COCOA 


may appear out of place as a summer drink ; 
but try it made very thinly, using only about 
half as much as if for drinking hot, and make it 


CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 
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with skim milk; pure cocoa is intended, 
cl stuff, that is misnamed cheap, and often 
consists of from eighty per cent. upwards of 
starch. In this form, it will be but little thicker 
on the palate than tea, but is much more 
no g- 

How few people ever give the product of the 
wheat grain a thought in connection with drinks 
of this class. But the following is very sus- 
taining and pleasant, and the cost very small ; 
many a worker in field or garden would be 
grateful for the recipe, as it is free from the 
roughness common to many oatmeal drinks, 
which, otherwise, would be much more popular. 


WHEATENADE 


is the name of it. The exact consistence is a 
matter of taste. Have ready a saucepan of fast 
boiling water, and shake in, just as if making 
porte) some coarsely crush 

alf an hour and strain for use. About an 


| ounce of wheat to the quart may be put down 


as the ave propertions. Sweeten, and 
flavour with the juice of any acid fruit, or use 
fruit jelly; raspberry vinegar or fruit syrup is 
delicious, too, and it takes but a little. ‘There is 
another way of making it which was much 
enjoyed on a certain summer holiday; that is, 


Y | to let the consistence be as thick again as the 


above, and dilute it down when cold with 
buttermilk. The same may be said of this, as 
of a certain book, that it is ‘suited to children 
of all ages.” 

LEMON SYRUP 


may be made in various ways, and has many 
uses; for whether it be mixed with plain water, 
or soda, seltzer, &c., it is generally popular. 
Then, from its concentrated nature, it is easy 
to take a small bottle on one’s little summer 
excursions. It may be used for flavouring pur- 
poses, for barley water, wheatenade, &c., but 
the sugar should be put in after, as those who 
| make the drink strong of the lemon syrup will, 
| in some cases, find it sweet enough. Attention 
| to detail is requested in making, then its keeping 
| properties are guaranteed. 
The materials are a pint and a half of water, 
a pound and a half of loaf sugar, two and a 
quarter ounces of pure citric acid, and half a 
| teaspoonful of essence of lemon. The citric 
i acid and essence should be put in a clean jug, 
and the water and sugar boiled for ten minutes, 
then poured over ; stir until the acid is dissolved, 
using either a silver, glass or wooden spoon—no 
other. When cold, bottle and cork well. A 
tablespoonful upwards should be added to each 
| tumbler of water, &c., used. 
| Note.—A reliable dealer should be applied to 
for all essences, but lemon particularly is very 
objectionable in flavour unless of the best. 


PINEORADE 


is delightful and novel. When something a 
little out of the common is wanted for al fresco 

atherings on a large scale a good supply should 
= made. It is delicious iced. The materials 
are three oranges, three lemons, & quarter of a 
pound of fresh pineapple, and some sugar, with 
a couple of quarts of water. The thin rinds of 
the fruit should be put in a jug, with the pine in 
|thin shavings; pour the boiling water over, 
| then cover with a cloth (stuffing it in the neck) 


the loveliest spots in the county, and 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. 
nearest station—2% miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
ELECTRICITY. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


F. CARPENTER, 


= BISHOPS THIGNTON, near TRIGNMOUTH. 
View from the Grounds, 200 Feet above the Estuary. 
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not the | and set by 


wheat; boil for bo 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
lawn tennis. 
To the west lies Dartmoor. 
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to get cold, when the sugar, to taste, 
should be added. Only a few ounces will be 
wanted. It should be strained before putting 
the ice in, when that is added; about a tea- 
spoonful, finely powdered, is enough for each 
tumbler. Whenever fresh pine cannot be had, 
if one of the best of the tinned be used, and the 
quantity doubled, and a portion of the syrup 
introduced in place of some of the water, the 
drink will suffer but little. And if (when in 
season) a small iment A of fresh strawberry 
ge even a tablespoon only to the pint, can 

ut in it gives a twang that is sure to be liked. 

close with a recipe for a first-rate harvest 
drink, known as 


OATCOADE. 


Six cone each ot fine cake on pager 
(pure), a pound of sugar and a on 0 
iling water ae the materials. The oatmeal 
should be mixed to a smooth paste with a pint 
of the water, cold, the rest of the water is to be 
boiled, and blended with the cocoa; having 
mixed all together, boil the whole for ten 
minutes, then strain it; if time can be allowed, 
the oatmeal and cold water should macerate 
together for a few hours beforehand, it much 
improves it. It can be served just as it is, or 
thinned down, and made smoother and more 
nutritious, with a pint or two of skim or new 
milk, added at the time of serving; again, 
should it be voted too thick, thin with water, or 
use less oatmeal and cocoa at first. Some will 
like to try a mixture of wheat and oatmeal, the 
result being very satisfactory. 


= 


WHAT A LADY FOUND IN A 
LONDON GIN PALACE. 


‘“‘ Wrrnout, in the narrow dirty street, misery 
and squalor on every side, but within all bright 
and gay. A throng of men and women crow ed 
the bars, many of them scarcely more than 
children in years, but old in sin; and on look- 
ing around and lower, even upon the floor, were 
to be seen as many as thirty or forty little 
children, many of them babies. I at first 
thought they were asleep, and pitied their 
neglected condition; but this feeling was 
quickly changed to horror when the sister 
assured me that they were all drunk—dead 
drunk—stupidly drunk—and that some of them 
had never been sober, having actually been 
born saturated with the accursed stuff and fed 
on it ever since, the result being visible in their 
old pinched faces and miserable half-starved 
bodies, with nothing of babyhood about them.” 


Portsmouth B.W.T.A.—The three amal- 
gamated local branches of this association met 
last week at the residence of Mrs. Jepps, 
President, when addresses were delivered fe 
Mrs. Goodman, of Southampton, and the Rev, 
A. Hancock, of Lee, formerly of Portsmouth. 

ne ae * 

InpusrriaL Farm Home. — Sister Kathleen 
acknowledges with thanks 2s. 6d., ‘A thank- 
offering for safe arrival, B.W.T.A. Visitor, 
Buxton.” 


It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
Teignmouth is the 


MASSAGE. 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 


By Mrs. E. L. CaamBer.ain, F.R.H.S. 


Tue rain, so long wished for, has come at last. 
Not in one, continuous, general downfall, as is 
ught, but in storms 
and intermittent showers, here. and there. 


swelling of autumn fruits and improvement of 
late vegetables. 

Nevertheless, there are fruits now being 

ered every day which should not have 
ready for another month, and which 
are small and devoid of juice by reason of 
their premature ripening. Some apples were 
brought me the er day which were only a 
third of the proper size, extremely sweet, but as 
dry as if they had been kept for months. They 
were from Hertfordshire, a county which seems 
to have suffered from the drought most of all, 
though the premature ripenin Nas taken place 
in all home counties in the South of England. 
In the. Midlands and the North the case is not 
go bad, but London will not benefit much by 
that, as nearly all the garden and orchard 
roduce of those parts goes to the big manufac- 
towns. : 

Amateur gardeners must remember one thing, 

_ viz., that potatoes, like apples, have matured 
too soon, and if left-in the ground now the rain 
has come they will sprout, “ spirt,” or “spire,” 
as it is called in different districts. Those that 
are ripe must be got up at once. 

Celery also will begin to grow fast, and must 
be earthed up as it grows. 

The fact nature hag set her watering pot 
to work, implies a restraint on the supplies 
artificially given even to plants under glass or 
in living-rooms. The cooler atmosphere, sun- 
rays shrouded, or only piercing clouds for short 
intervals poe the rapid evaporation of 
moisture that necessitated only a fortnight back 
the administration of water to pot plants two 
or three times a day. 

It is a strange infatuation that makes people 
drown a sickly plant with water, or iromettinkaly 
fly to “repotting.” The plant may have 
become sickly through want of water, but to 
let it stand for days in asaucer full to the brim, 
is not the way to cure it. On the other hand, 
it isalmost certain to bring on some kind of 
fungoial disease. It is no more safe to go from 
one extreme to another with plants than with 
human beings.. After long abstinence from 
food, whether voluntary or not, the first meal 
must be carefully regulated as to quantity. So 

. with a plant that has been overdry, it may have 

a good soak, but must not have more water 

until! all that supply has been thoroughly 
consumed. I don’t mean that until all water 
in the saucer is taken up, but until the soil in 
the pot is getting fairly dry. 

It must be.remembered that plants differ 
immensely in their capacities for taking up 
moisture; those which naturally grow in dry 


DR. GORDON STABLES, 
R.N., Lev ge “Jellies that 
really add to our health and 2 
luxury.” 


S. CHIVERS & SONS. 


{ CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANG 
MANGES—2d. and 3d. bg per and 6d. boxes— 
| two mere delicious and digestible additions to 
the dinner and supper table. Made by simply 
| adding milk and boiling. 


FC1B)210E8 Ok THE First 
9 ENGL 18H FrRvIT Farm JaM FACTORY. 
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climates or situations, are fitted for their 
habitat by powers of storing water in 
or less degree, and these same plants, ‘even 
when artificially cultivated in pote, require less 
water than others. This very week three 
instances have come under my notice of such 
plants eeaeevery injured by being allowed to 
ne is a pandanus, another 
an auricaria, the third a valotta. The first is a 
hopeless case, the plant slowly rotting from the 
base upwards; the second has lost its lower 
branches, which can never be replaced; th 
third dwindles away instead of growing and 


stand in water. 


flowering. 


One would have thought that common sense 
would teach any observant person that no conifer 
would like such treatment. But we are always 
being told how rare is the exercise of common 
sense, and I think that the power of observa- 
tion is still more so. Only to-day in a magazin 
story I saw this remarkable simile, ‘ 
like a tall pine with its roots in an oriental 

P r have said at once, “like a fish 
out of water,” since pine trees never 
swamps, in the orient or elsewhere. 
this was what he meant none but the writer can 


swam 


tell, for the context gave no clue. 


I have often thought that authors should 
combine to engage the services of experts, to 
whom they might submit descriptions, similes, 
or allusions on subjects outside their own 
knowledge. Artists might unite with them 
hen such an arrange- 
ment is come to, the botanical and horticultural 


very advantageously. 
expert will find plenty to do. 


An UnenviaBLe Fats.—Relations are some- 
times a torture. I have heard of some terrible 
cases of this kind. Take the following, which 
I lately (1845) learned about in London. Miss 
Landon (‘‘L. E. L.”), the well-kno 

ical mother. 
cult to believe that- when’ the coun 
ringing with praises of the young lady’s 
the amiable authoress was dragged by 
of her head by her mother to a garret, and there 
kept two days locked up, fed upon bread and 
water. Yet of this fact there can be no doubt. 
The tyranny of her mother obliged Miss Landorf 
to go to live in a boarding-school, where it was 
that a distressing scandal overtook her. A quiet 


had a silly and tyrannic 


home, under the protection of a pee and kind 


— would have saved her 


light of her life. Miss Landon educated a 
brother for the church. Of £300 which she 
received for a popular novel £200 was spent at 
once in paying debts foolishly contracted by 
this young man, to enable him to go to a curacy 
in thecountry. He had not been six months in 
office when he was arrested for a debt of £72 
for a fashionable fowling-piece. Miss. Landon 

aid the debt, and expended some money 
foxes in relieving him from the consequences 
of this folly; and all that she obtained of the 
proceeds of the novel for her own gratification 
was fifteen shillings, spent on a light dress and 

a few ribbons.—Dr. Robert Chambers’s Scrap 


Book. 


| CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
| aan, Commission on 


for the excellence of its manufactures.” 


than in the country. 
younk people who have to work in factories, who 


fundamental laws of health is a visible 
a diminution of roundness and firmness in the 
muscles, and a lassitude and sinking weariness 
which unfits the individual to do his or her 
daily work either of brain or hand. 


culture, in its report 
says: “ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 
. is now well-known throughout the country 
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COMMON DISEASES. 
I.—ANZEMIA. 


Anzmia is either a deficiency of red blood 
corpuscles, or a shrinkage of them due to 


defective assimilation, or an impaired condition 
due to disease. 


Anemia is generally to be found in the A pala: 
er more 


period. Young persons of both sexes su: 

from this disease than when maturity has been 
reached, although it is sometimes found in 
persons advanced in years who have neglected 
the laws of hygiene, or, from the nature of their 
occupations, are confined to badly-ventilated 


meine and working rooms. 
Thus it will be found more prevalent in cities 
Anemia will be found in 


ave to breathe vitiated air, and who neglect, or 


do not from ignorance supply, the necess 
aliment of food and drink mm 
restore the daily waste of energy necessary to 
support the labour either of brain or hands. 


to maintain and 


or— 


e natural consequence of n atl the 


The replenishing of the system from the 


wasting of tissues which is going on every day 
can 0 y be accomplished by the proper assimi- 
lation o: 


food. 
It cannot be done with medicine. It can, 


however, be accomplished with a perfect, flesh- 
forming, palatable, and agreeable Food Beverage. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Food Beverage, 


possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, 

strengthening, and stimulative powers, unsur- 

pa by any other Food Beverage. Dr. 
es’ 


Vi-Cocoa is not a medicine. It does 
simply what it is claimed to do, and its 


strengthening powers are being recognised to 


an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. 

Rrerit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
send to any reader who names the Woman's 
Siena (a postcard will do) a aay sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and post paid. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated form 
of nourishment and vitality, is invaluable; nay, 
more than this; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more sustained exertion it is absolutely 
indispensable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Tue Cost or Drmvk.—An American journal 
has the following very practical remarks 
for those who cannot get along without 
frequent whiskies :—‘ Liquor dealers pay on 
an average two dollars a gallon for whisky. 
One gallon contains an average of sixty- 
five drinks; and at ten cents a drink the 
poor man pays six dollars and fifty cents per 
gallon for his whisky. In other words he pays 
two dollars for the whisky and four dollars and 
fifty cents to the man handing it over the bar. 
Make your wife your barkeeper. Lend her two 
dollars for the whisky for a beginning, and every 
time you want a drink go and pay ten cents for 
it. By the time you have drunk a gallon she 
will have six dollars and fifty cents, or enough 
to refund the two dollars borrowed from you 
and to e for another gallon of whisky and 
have a aiance of two dollars and fifty cents 
left. She will be able to conduct future opera- 
tions on her capital; and when you become an 
inebriate, unable to support yourself, and 
shunned and despised by all respectable persons, 
your wife will have enough money to keep you 
until you get ready to fill a drunkard’s grave.” 

* * * 


An OPporRTUNITY FOR THE LADY REPORTER.— 
The National Union of Women Workers, which 
meets in annual congress Manchester, 
October 27th to 30th, sends out its notices 
with the words :—‘ Only female reporters to 
be admitted.” 
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ur Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 

the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. ] 


MISS MEREDITH BROWN’S HOMES. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNat. 


Mapam,—Within a short distance of the 
wealthy parts of the West End lies a district 
lower in character than many parts of the East 
End. About ten years ago the attention of Miss 
Meredith Brown was called to this poverty- 
stricken neighbourhood, and her interest was 
awakened in the rough girls who work in the 
small West End factories, and who had no 
resort of a healthful, harmless character. A 
club was opened for them in rooms where work 
of another kind was carried on, but it was found 
impossible to reach girls so boisterous and un- 
subdued, without a place altogether given up to 
this special class. Nor did a club meet the 
need: what was required was an institute in 
their immediate neighbourhood. The lease of 
an old rag factory was for sale, and it was 
subsequently purchased by funds raised by Miss 
Meredith Brown, who in 1888 founded the 
institute. 

In order to do more effectual work, the 
founder and a band of ladies went to live in 
Lisson-grove, that they might better understand 
the people and give them the sympathy they 
lacked. 

During the past eight years the work has 
greatly increased and prospered, and the fol- 
lowing departments are now organised :— 

(1) An Evening Home for Factory Girls and 
Children ; 

(2) A Training Home (20, Clarendon Gardens, 
Maida Vale), where, under two matrons, 18 girls 
are trained and sent out to service ; 

(3) A Shelter, where about 80 women sleep 
nightly. There are dormitories, and the inmates 
are carefully classified and a register kept. 

The object of this branch is to help those who 
can earn a little, but not sufticient to maintain 
a home of their own. As an adjunct to the 
shelter, there is a labour home for middle-aged 
women. These do the scrubbing and cleaning, 
giving labour in return for board and lodging, 
and at the end of three months, if they are 
deserving of it, situations are obtained for them. 

When young girls come to the shelter their 
case is inquired into, and if suitable and they 
are willing to go they are drafted into the 
training home. 

Not long after the institute for girls was 
started, day after day urgent requests reached 
Miss Meredith Brown from the rough men and 
lads who had no meeting-place but the street 
corners, and no other shelter than the public- 
house, begging her to open her doors for them 
also. To give them a helping hand a Club was 
started, which was successful as regards num- 
bers; but something more practical was 
required—namely, to put them in the way of 
earning an honest living, and thus render them 
independent of charity. Another appeal was 
issued on their behalf, and in response nearly 
all the means to open an institute for them 
were sent in, and buildings in Bell-street were 
purchased, and opened by H.R.H. Princess 
Christian as a labour home in 1891. Since that 
date about 400 men have passed through the 
home. 

The inmates are under the management of a 
labour superintendent. They are employed at 
sgt firewood and sorting waste paper. 

Short meetings are conducted every Sunday 
afternoon in the men’s common lodging-houses 
by the Deaconesses resident in the Shaftesbury 
Institute ; also, house-to-house visitation in the 
district is carried on. 

_ Surely such a much-needed work, situated in 

rich West London, ought not to be crippled for 
lack of funds? And it is only right that those 
who are giving their lives to this work should 
be relieved of financial responsibility. Unless 
additional subscriptions are forthcoming, one 
or more of the branches already named must 
be discontinued. 

£1,500 is required, and it is hoped that the , 
result of this appeal will be? that every reader | 
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of it will send some help. Perhaps some of 
your readers have hitherto never been aware of 
the existence of these institutions, and they 
may be glad to help in this important work. 
To such, and to every reader, I heartily com- 
mend it.—Yours faithfully, OVERTOUN. 
Brown’s Hotel, Albemarle-street, W. 
Donations will be received by Messrs. Bar- 
clay, Ransom & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W., or 
by the Hon. Secretary, Miss Meredith Brown, 
Shaftesbury Institute, Lisson-grove, N.W. 


FAIR PLAY AND NO FAVOUR. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNat. 


Dear Mapam,—Much as I admire and enjo 
your Woman's S1enat, it has often been with 
great regret that I have remarked the (what 
seems to me) decidedly one-sided tone which 
pervades it throughout. After reading some of 
its articles one cannot help asking oneself— 
‘‘Is woman indeed the ill-used being she is 
here represented?’’ Would it not be well 
occasionally to hear what might be said on the 
other side, and show that she alone has not the 
monopoly of grievances? That man has not 
always everything his own way, and that in 
some points at least the law is harder on him 
than on women, is shown from the following 
instances, quoted from the Christian World of 
August 6th, 1896 :— 

‘*A husband, whose wife had deserted him, 
asked a London magistrate what he could do. 
The latter replied that husbands could not 
legally desert their wives, but wives were at 
liberty to desert their husbands. Another 
husband who complained of a drunken, cruel 
wife was told that he could not have a separa- 
tion order, such orders only being granted to 
wives.” 

Hoping you will kindly insert this letter in 
the ‘“Open Columns” of your paper.—I am, 
Madam, yours faithfull : 


Ys : 
LOvER OF JUSTICE. 
August 9th, 1896. 


A 


HOMCOPATHIC LADY DOCTORS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1Gnat. 

Dear Mapam,—I observe that the writer of 
the interview with Dr. Mary Jane Hall- 
Williams, appearing in the Woman’s Sienat, 
commences her second sentence by saying that 
Dr. Hall-Williams “ is the only homvopathic 
lady doctor in the United Kingdom.” This 
the writer bases upon Dr. Williams’s own 
words. 

I should like to say that in Stockwell, 
London, 8.W., there is a lady named Miss 
Harriet Carman, M.D., who is also a homewo- 
pathic doctoress, with a considerable practice. 
As she is a personal friend of mine I can speak 
with authority. I am sure that it will be a 
source of satisfaction not only to Dr. Hall- 
Williams, but also to yourself, to know that 
there are other ladies who are on the side of so 
rapidly spreading a system of medicine, and 
one withal so reasonable. As one deeply in- 
terested both in the progress of homeopathy 
and B.W.T.A. work, and an admirer and reader 
of your well-conducted paper, I take this liberty 
of venturing to correct you in this matter.— 
Yours faithfully, Ernest S. Cote, 

Primitive Methodist Minister. 

Fleetwood, August 14th, 1896. 


HOME GARDENING. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear MapamM,—As a grateful reader of Mrs- 
Chamberlain’s interesting articles I should be 
greatly obliged if that lady would kindly say a 
word or two in her next article on that homely 
favourite, the wallflower. Should the plants 
be cut down or tied up, and should they be 
propagated by dividing the root or by taking 
cuttings ?—Yours faithfully, 

Herm GartNERIN. 


THe correct principle is that women are not 
only justified, but exhibit the most exalted 
virtue, when they enter on the concerns of their 
country, of humanity, and of their God. 

John Quincy Adams. 
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CHAT WITH AN EX- 
DETECTIVE. 


NARROW ESCAPES OF A RETIRED 
OFFICER. 


Mr. Ricuarp Woop was not at home when I 
rang the bell at his residence, Norfolk House, 
Cornwallis-street, Hastings, but whilst I was 
enquiring he was pointed out crossing the road. 
His hale and hearty appearance, erectness of 
stature, and cheeriness of manner seemed 
almost to belie the fact that Ex-Detective- 
Sergeant Wood was, as he subsequently told 
me, turned sixty-five, and that many years of 
his life had been spent in active service, exposed 
to all weathers, and engaged in arduous work 
such as cannot fail to tell on the physical frame. 
I asked a few questions about his experiences. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I was often ex to risk. 
Sciatica was my chief trouble. I had suffered 
from it off and on for about fifteen years, and a 
little while ago I was very bad with it. I think 
no man has ever had sciatica worse than I 
have. When I was in the police force I have 
lain on the floor all night in the police-station, 
and they have had to bring me home in a cab.” 

‘‘A short time ago I hear you had an ex- 
ceptionally bad attack ?” 

‘Yes, and my wife thought that I should not 
get over it. My case seemed hopeless. You 
can hardly name a medicine that I have not 
taken. But: these Pills that cured me as soon 
as I got to know of them—Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People I mean—are nothing like 
other medicine. I was induced to use them 
through reading of the wonderful cure of a 
woman at Dungeness, and having done so I 
consider they are te medicine for any person 
ailing. ‘I feel quite a newman. The Pills have 
put new nerve into me. I used to have a good 
nerve at one time when in the police force, and 
wanted it for some of the jobs that I had to do. 
The continuation of this sciatica and rheumatism 
—I also used to suffer from pains in the head— 
tended to weaken my nerve. But nuw I have 
got the nerve to go out and hit a lion. The 
sciatic and rheumatic pains have entirely gone 
from the hips and shoulders and other parts.” 

Further interrogated, the ex-detective said he 
regarded the Pills as ‘‘ the best medicine that is 
made.’”” He was now equal to walking almost 
any distance—could alk to Eastbourne, 16 or 
17 miles. 

Perhaps Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People never had a more enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. Mr. Wood was only too anxious to tell 
in his interesting and intelligent manner of the 
fine remedy he had proved Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills to be, as they are in all the many disorders 
which arise from an impoverished state of the 
blood and nerves, such as anemia, pale and 
sallow complexion, general muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pains in 
the back, nervous headache, early decay, 
forms of female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low 
vitality, and wasting strength from any cause. 
These Pills are genuine only with the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and 
are sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46 Holborn Viaduct, Lon- 
don, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. 
They are unrivalled as a tonic and strengthening 
medicine for both sexes. Pink pills sold loose 
or from glass jars are not genuine; do not 
accept them. 


One Hunprep AND TWELVE YEARS OLD.— 
To have been born five years before the French 
Revolution, and to have lived on till the 
sixtieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria, is 
indeed rare among mortal lots. Madame 
Daniele Rostkowski, whose death at Aniche, in 
Douai, is just reported, was born in Warsaw, _ 
and saw much surgical service on the battle 
field, her husband being a captain in the army. 
In the Crimean War she did her share of 
ambulance work, septuagenarian as she then 
was. Madame Rostkowski was the mother 
of 15 children. 

* at at 

3x one of the very few who, a thing to be 

done, will not trust to the uncertain to-morrow. 
Dinah Maria Muloch. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 
“Rutan” writes: -In answer to “President,” in July 9th 
number of Woman's SIGNAL, I beg to state that in the 
port of Antwerp, Belgium, a temperance organization 
has existed over 20 years. The Rev. E. W. Matthews, 
Secretary to the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, 
opened there the first Good Templar Lodge, of which 
Iwasa member. As faras I know it is still in existence. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. Adams, Mariners’ Institute, 
21 Avenue du Commerce, will, if applied to, give further 


There are 8 or 9 branches in Paris and suburbs, and : 

M. D. L. being secretary will be glad to give information LONGEVITY OF ABSTAINERS. 

as to places and hours of meetings. And now onesimple | Dr. Agle, of the Registrar-General's depart. 
request to any B. W. who may travel on the Continent | ment, has compiled a table of the expectancy 
this beautiful summer. Will you always weat a “bit of | of life based on the death-rate for the years 


blue” where it be by everyone, and will you : 
Cee ro ieee Ds Oo i Rrcie gensdlagcemate gt 1871-80 of the general population of the country, 


This, when compared with the actuarily com. 
what delightful bits of talk, and encouraging facts, you saclay . ; f 
will meet with by the way, the starting point being the we n ig Selene ell the Heche Friendly 
“bit of blue.” All members of C. B. wear it, or else & ety, gives the following res = 


rooch ‘ i "8 Rechabite 

pia ce Neseshwits 5 PEt See Age. _"Mablsot _Tableot _Rechabite 

sath oomginareg pa TEMPERANCE ON THE CONTINENT.— Years. — aay a he ee 

ore than 15 years’ temperance work was begun in|) Yer ANOTHER GRIEVANCE.—A young man we 20. 39°40 48°83 : 
Switzerland by M. L. L. Rochat, of Geneva, and asociety 9°48 
Ne ees ake seam at ma (TEER, O82 Une Wieslwomst; wines Se 25 85°68 44-80 8-62 
movement has been great, too great and joyful to be ventilate .a grievance. He is addicted to "bus 80 82°10 89°72 7-62 
weition ot in a few tclef lines. T speak from loving, | Tiding, and complains that his silk hat is 85 28°64 35°08 6°44 
experience, having been a member of “La| constantly being ruined by ladies’ - sunshades. 40 25°80 80°58 5-28 

C. B.” for 12 years, When passing through Lausanne, | He is not the only victim, the spectacle of 


if anyone will go to Bureau dela Tempérance, 88 Rue 
4u Bourg, M. Bugnon, the hardworking agent, will give 
information full of interest. In the office is a map of 
part of Switzerland, thickly dotted with blue pins, show- 
ing the various centres of work. A good supply of 
Dlustrated T. papers, the monthly “ Feuille de T.” anda 
variety of excellent temperance literature, suitable for 
Aistribation, can be had there. . Should the visitor prefer 
to converse in English, oar friend, M. B. is equal to the 
occasion, speaking English fluently. From Switzerland 
the work spread into France,and for several years & 
quiet work wasdone in Paris by M. D. Ludwig. Next 
Germany was reached, and Belgium, and so wide were the 
ramifications that it was found necessary to form an 
International Society of the “C. B.” Not having at 
harid any data, I cannot give dates nor number of 
branches, but the following names may be useful :— 
M. L. L. Rochat, Geneva, President of T. committee ; 
M. T. Bianquod, pasteur, Rouen; M.T. Monnier, pasteur, 
4Rue Férou, Paris; M. D. Ludwig, 85 Rue Langrin, Paris. 


i 
\ : 4 


ped a 


ntlemen hanging at an angle of forty-five Thus at twenty years of age a Rechabite has 
egrees over the ‘bus side to escape the con- nearly nine and # half years of life more than 
flicting spikes being a common one. Cranks | the average of the general population of the 
crow about the cycle “hand,” the cycle “stare,” country at that age. 
and the a % aay gf hong ane to er 
catalogue of horrors the ‘bus “neck,” w ic ; : ; 
romises to become a salient feature of London LADY going to the Berlin on ee 


ife. R 4 travell: about same date, 15th oo want 
. * = ; a * Jou! iste,” Woman's SIGNAL Otoo 80, Maiden nae 
A Jupiter Pre.—The inhabitants of Denby | London, w.C. 


Dale commemorated the Corn Law Jubilee wi 
a mammoth pie, which was cut in the presence Domestic Training. 

of a large gathering. These were i csr ceairy lywo a iia desirous a as Me thorough 
of the pie:—1,120 lbs. of beef, 180 lbs. of veal, practical instruction in domestic duties may be received 
112 ibs. of mutton, 60 lbs. of lamb, and the hipaa] mistress of Lp poe for three seoneee 
crust was made of 1,120 lbs. of flour and | hygiene, home carpentry, &c.,included. Exceptional advan- 


100 The of lard. The grose weight ofthe pl | isi mn shaton tan Covent Outen inten Wi 


» Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,3/11 
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YEAST 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.” 


TR WA 
Yeast. Always ask for “D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 8 GOLD MEDALA. for the ARRON ME CO LED. 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. ‘Works: 48, Upper Brook St., Manchester. 


. whohy 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thononab ly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSOR, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


a 
HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. I 


- SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN n> ROYAL FAMILY. 
| ® 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1/- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 3856, Strand, W.C. 
ee 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 


Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for peer interview, opply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


Bread 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


8 
6d. and 1s. Samples of Bread Miss FRANCES E. WILLARDjsa 7 K E ATIN G S 
and Biscuits on receipt of | | —F Gioris iy grant inettationg¥Y hate | | 


POWDER) 


San Gc 


Stamps. almost lived on it since I foundiit out.” 


¢ 
IMITATION I8 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers aaene imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 

If any difficulty be ex rienced in obtaining “‘ HOVIS,” or if what is map plied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


s. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. | N i 
. CA iif PPMP a 
BEWARE ! "2 soyiuading arid: own pete” BEWARE ! Tins 3°6°x 13 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


FEMPERANGE HOTEL, 
12, Bisho Street Without, London, B.C. 
This First-Class erence Hotel te centually situated for 


1.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home.” I.0.B. 
TEMPERANCE PAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 
Close to Waterloo Station, South Western 
VISITORS TO LORDOS will find the above very con 8, 
Sane i Soe ie ata dane ae 
te fone linen. Double Bede, be 64, | Moals at correspondingly low prices 
_fon_— ONS TIE ATION taken by the week.’ No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprietor. 


PFPA HES. 


Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER'S. Tediee and tamilice’ Eerie Branch of W.0.T.0U. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes terfeited. | ot enough to as! : ‘em ce Restauran nglish Reading Room 
“Uittle Liver Pills"; CARTER'S Is the important word, ad eeu te uccieed on Ia ceaperan . E : 
the ee bongo Lt een within cannot be genuine. . Apply ( Moderate — 

le: e ” 
a tale as o 38 @ Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure | ence, hue — med Gecretary, 


Tlfracombe. 


THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


CULINARY REVOLUTION | wurstttitezereocs doce in vn, Foxy Sve 


DAINTY DINNERS PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EASILY, BY USING Bodies. Fall partiodaes 2 Ei Oe 


—EE ss rs 


iM , [UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.--Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 


AND THE w 


FOUNDATION SAUCES |%°:“*°"%0* ber 


Prepared by Prof. CH. DRIESSENS. —= a 


EDUCATIONAL. 
f{1IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MaRLEs-THomass. 


i S 


GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

BASINGSTOKE.—MIS8 ALLNUTT, L.C.P. Fine, 
bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis. Ereperencr for 
Matric, and otherexams. Highly recommended by parents 
of pupils. One hour from London. Terms moderate. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials and view of school. Vacancy for 
Governess-Student. 


ae 
A GENTLEMAN with eat educational 
experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 


i % two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
DESPAIR : county, very lovely, sheltered eG his wife is an M.D. 
1¢ 


: Appl ala iNaL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
MAGGI’’S CONSOMME, | 


London, 
In‘Gelatine Tubes. Boxes containing 10 Tubes 


_ 
1/8; Post Free, 1/104 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


———— ©THE NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
i ’ | FOUND ATION SAUGES Principal - - REV. H. P, GURNEY, MA. D.C.L. 
| a Mistress of Women’s Hostel - - - MIBS ROYCE 
= (83 VARIETIES),. —|  JTALIENNE. ESPAGNOLE, ALLEMANDE. pine Desrect ini potesine and, Letters “College The es 
Packeta of 6 Tablets, each’ Packet 1/4 ;]f DARK. BROWN. PALE. Durham are open udents e ‘ 8 
3 ae : 5 for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Post Free, 1/7. | In Glace Jars, 2/2, 4]-,and 7/-. Carriageextra. | particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 
“DHE ¢ TREN,” December 7th, 1895, says: “ The With the helpof these Foundations almost all the Sauces 
only preserved and condensed Soups that require nothing of the French cuisine can be prepared without the 
but a certain proportion of water to produce a bowlful of __ slightest difficulty, andmany delicious entrées dressed in MBS. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom- 
perfect Consommé.” a fe.» minutes by the most inexperienced person. mend Good Boarding School; Christian principle ; 


Tape ee Rene all modern methods ; in a healthy suburb of Nottingham.— 
OF ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, and of Letters to 47, Victoria-street, 8.W. 


__ Sole Agents for the United"Kingdom and the British Colonies— 
COSENZA a =CO, 95 & 97 Wigmore Street, London, W., B UMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


Where the Conssmme and Soups may be tasted daily. 


en... 


a SITUATION VACANT. 
VERY FINE APPLES, named, at 5s. per 


28 lus., or 9s.G6d. per 4cwt, carriage naid. Whole OOK wanted by September, about 30, 
meal. Pure farm produce. Price list free.— Mrs. Hebditech, abstainer; Tunbr.dge Wells. Apply F., ‘ Shirley,” 
New Cross, South Peth rton Sea-road, Bexhill 
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Gadbury’s == 


CO C0a may be safely and bene- 


“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable =| _ficially resorted to. 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


Far superior to tea or 


® coffee for nourishing and 
strength - imparting proper. 
: ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 


—whenever wholesome re- 


aa NOW_READY. READY. | Price 6d., by Post 9d. 


* WDDRESSES. 
REPORTS & MINUTES 


OF THE 


20th ANNUAL COUNCIL 


OF THE 


National British Women’s Temperance Association, 


JUNE 2nd, Srd@ and 4th, 1896 


FOR SEASIDE DISTRIBUTION. NOW READY. 
OOO ————— 


CHEAP PICTORIAL AGT ET 
TEMPERANCE TRACTS ANNUAL LEAFLET 


For 5s. Postal Order we will send a good assorted 1896-7. 
parcel to any address, Carriage Paid. Price ONE PENWY, or 6s. 100. 


ORDER OF THE SECRETARY, LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, ~w 


B.W.T. A. Albany Bunge, 47, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 


5 Se - 
“Prinu inted by VEALE. ” CHIFFERTED mr & Co. Lm. 3 87 Ge a e, Lo ndcn LE. Cc. oe Pu bli sued § i Mal ARSHA ree Sox es Fleet Street, “Londo n, B.C. 
Adve s, Lette ie othe Babel ae fe naare sed JO Ma iden Liane, Oo vent Garden, London, W.C. 


